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PART I. 

''I confess it is a great misery to have been happy, the 
qnintessenoe of infelicity."— Bubton's Anatomy ofMelanchofy. 



VOL. I. 



COENBOEOUGH VICAEAGE 



CHAPTER I. 
THE VICARS DAUGHTER. 

The little market-town of Gomborough stands jnst 
outside the north-eastern portion of the Yorkshire 
Dale-district; it is, in fact, only separated from 
Wansdale by £ilham woods and beck, and the 
long line of moorland hills from which the latter 
runs. Olorions hills they are, sometimes jutting 
put in bold rugged peaks, sharp and clear against 
the sky ; then rounding off into brown and purple 
folds, clad with dark fir-trees; and then stretching 
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away in long undulating lines, till they are lost in 
the blue-grey haze of the distance. One could never 
weary of the hills which form the picturesque back- 
ground of Comborough. 

The town itself — differing ,but little from any 
other country market-town — will soon be described. 
It has its long main street, called Priorsgate — 
tradition holding that a priory once stood upon 
the site now occupied by the church; three or 
four good hotels, which still retain an unmistakeable 
air of '^ the good old coaching days ; " a large open 
market-place ; and perhaps half-a-dozen good old- 
fashioned dwelling-houses. These are the main 
features of the upper portion of the town. 

The lower part of Priorsgate, consisting of a few 
straggling cottages, built of rough greystone, and 
thatched with ling — I suppose I ought to call it 
heather — originally constituted the whole of the 
village, for in those days it made no pretension to 
be considered a town, and was called by another 
name. 
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Lower down still, where the street becomes a 
road, with trees, fields, and hedges on either side, 
as fresh and green as if there was no such thing as 
town or village in existence, stands the church, and 
dose to it, the Vicarage; but the latter is so 
screened by the foliage of the tall elm and beech* 
trees which surround it, and by the high stone 
which skirts the road, as to be quite invisible to 
passers-by. On this side of the church, sloping 
backward quite down to the edge of Elilham beck, 
are the Vicarage gardens. The ground immediately 
on the other side is occupied by the churchyard, 
which is only divided from the lawn at the back 
of the house by a narrow gravel path. 

At the time of which I write — date quite recent 
— ^the whole of this ecclesiastical estate of Corn- 
borough was in a most dilapidated condition. The 
church itself, an unsightly compound of Norman and 
early English architecture, with a square battle- 
mented tower, and common casement windows, 
owed whatever outward attractions it possessed to 
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the ivy which covered it. The chief characteristics 
of the interior — dirt and damp, high pews and 
whitewashed walls, and the three-storied piece of 
carpentry known as clerk's-desk, reading-desk, and 
pulpit — are not so uncommon as to need minute 
description. 

The Vicarage was a long, low, old-fashioned 
house, built of greystone, and roofed with thin flags 
of the same. It had a dolesome, sombre look about 
it, which was partly owing to the depth of shade 
in which it was buried by the trees, — some of which 
grew so near the house that their heavy branches 
drooped upon the moss-grown roof; and partly to 
the fact, that for many years not even the most 
necessary repairs had been made. Inside the house 
things were not so bad ; the rooms were dark, the 
furniture heavy and old-fashioned, but there was a 
homelike, comfortable air over everything that com- 
pensated for a good deal. 

The study was one of the most cheery rooms in 
the house, and in it the Bev. Bobert Dunning, 
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Vicar of Comborongh, spent most of his time. He 
was an old man, and stricken with paralysis; and^ 
for. five long weary years he had never passed the: 
boundaries of his own little domain. He was not 
now so powerless as he had been, and during the 
past sommer he had been drawn up and down the 
garden walks in a Bath-chair; but this taste of 
the out-door life which had been so much to him 
was quite as full of pain as of pleasure. 

Fortunately, the attack of paralysis which had 
deprived Mr. Dunning of the power to walk, or 
even stand alone, had not impaired the strength 
of his mind or character : indeed, I think certain 
angles of the latter had been rather developed than 
otherwise, by the suffering and self-chosen solitude 
through which he had passed; but he had always 
had the reputation of being a man of strong will, 
unequal mood, and reserved, unsocial nature. 

In appearance he was much altered. His 
features, always stem and grave, had acquired a 
stricken, rigid aspect; his hair was now nearly 
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white ; and his large, keen grey eyes had a hollow, 
sunken look that was painful to see; but the old 
signs of intellectual power were as observable as ever. 

Mr. Dunning had been twice married, but the 
death of his second wife, about a month before the 
time of which I am about to write, had left him 
again a widower. He was not, however, alone ; his 
daughter, Mrs. Wynbum, who had come to the 
Vicarage a few weeks before the death of her step* 
mother, had remained there; Mr. Dunning having, 
after some hesitation, consented that she should 
again look upon the Vicarage as her home. 

^'You know, f&ther, you could not live alone,'* 
she had said, ''with no one but James and Susan 
to look after you." 

Yes, Mary, I could, quite well." 
But you would rather I should stay with you ; 
would you not?" 

^* I have decided that you should do so. I think 
it will be better both on your own account and your 
daughter's." 
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Then Sophie may come home now?'' she 
inquired, rather anxiously. 

*^ I have written to say that I wish her to come." 

Mrs. Wynbum's half-audible '' thank you " ex* 

pressed little of the gratitude she felt; but she 

understood her father's mood too well to venture to 

t 

express it more warmly. 

After remaining silent a few moments she spoke 
again :— 

'' I should like to go to Brenfield for Sophie 
myself, father, if I may ? " 

'^ Excuse me, Mary ; in all such minor matters 
as that, you must judge for, and rely upon, yourself. 
You are old enough to do so, and you have been 
accustomed to do it. I have said that I intend 
Sophia to come here; any little arrangements con-^. 
nected with her coming must be made between you* 
Will you ring the bell for prayers ? " 

After prayers Mrs. Wynbum, knowing her father 
would wish to be alone, left the study, and returned 
to the dining-room. The fire was still bright, and. 
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haYing relit the lamp^ she sat down in a low chair 
with her knitting. Sometimes^ when her brain was 
bnsy^ her fingers would fly the faster ; but it was not 
so to-night. Her work was soon lying unheeded on 
the skirt of her heavy black dress^ and her face had 
a wondering, changeful expression — as if the eflfort 
to connect the Present with the Past or the Future 
was perplexing. 

Mrs. Wynbum was a widow. She had been 
Iharried to the Rev. Louis Wynbum, Rector of 
Clayburn-by-the-Sea, when she was only eighteen. 
Her brief married life had been an unusually happy 
one — ^happy beyond any power of mine to describe y- 
but the sudden loss of her husband a few months 
before the birth of her child had darkened and 
saddened her whole sequent life — crushing out 'her 
youth, and every feeling of hope and happiness that 
belongs to youth. She was quiet in her sorrow, and 
patient ; but the thoughts of her heart were never &r 
from the churchyard by the sea where her husband 
rested* 
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Unfortunately^ the living of Glaybnm (a small 
fishing-village, some five miles distant from Corn- 
borough,) was a very small one, and Mr. Wynbum 
had not possessed any Jprivate means, so that his wife 
and child were left in a most dependent position. 
This was more to be regretted, as the Yicar of 
Comborough was by no means a wealthy man, and 
his own failing health rendering the assistance of a 
curate necessary, made it impossible for him to offer 
his daughter the aid he would probably otherwise 
have done. 

It was these circumstances which made it neces- 
sary for Mrs. Wynbum to leave her home — ^to leave 
her own little Sophie to the care of Mrs. Dunning, and 
go out herself to educate the children of strangers. It 
was a bitter trial. The most painful part of it was, of 
course, her separation from her child, leaving it at an 
age when children are dearest and most interesting 
— needing more than ever a mother's loving care, and 
showing, by a thousand endearing UtUe words and 
ways, that they are beginning to appreciate it ; and 
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leaving it in the hands of one in whom, to speak 
charitably, it was impossible that she could have any 
confidence whatever. Fortunately, I shall have no 
need to describe Mrs. Dunning's character — her 
want of principle, her designing selfishness; but 
allusion to it was necessary to give an adequate 
idea of Mrs. Wynbum's feelings when she left 
home. 

Over the events of her governess-life I will pass 
briefly. The years seemed long and weary to her — 
a detailed account of them could scarcely fSEtil to be 
equally wearying to the reader. It will seem strange 
to say that her holidays, spent at Gomborough Vicar- 
age, were, generally speaking, the most painftd parts 
of this period of her life: but it was so. HerchUd 
grew up apart from her, and estranged from her — ^not 
only by separation, but by untoward influence ; and 
eveiy year affording fresh proofis of this, brought fresh 
sorrow to Mrs. Wynbum's heart. 

ShorUy after Mr. Dunning was seized with the 
attack of paralysis which I have mentioned, he 
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desired Mrs. Wynbum, who was then at home, to 
make some arrangements for sending Sophie to 
BchooL With this request she complied very readily. 
She had intended to suggest some change herself 
before she returned to Edinburgh : for her daughter, 
who was turned eleven years of age, was able to profit 
by £a.r less limited advantages than those afforded 
by the one respectable day-school of Comborough. 
Besides, there were other reasons for wishing it. 

So Sophie was sent to school to Brenfield House, 
near Derby, and Mrs. Wynbum went back to her 
goyemess-life for five more weary years, the mono- 
tony of which was only broken by one brief dis- 
appointing visit to Comborough,— disappointing 
because Sophie, who was also at home for her 
holiday, was still the same Sophie of two years ago ; 
and Mrs. Wynbum saw more plainly than ever that 
the character of her child — ^her bright, beautiful child, 
to whom the whole passionate strength of her nature 
went out in mother-love — ^had been moulded, by 
training and influence, into most unnatural form. It 
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had been done in her earlier, more impressible days. 
Gould it ever be nndone ? Would the girl who had 
been taught to believe that impenetrable reserve and 
unfailing self-reliance were cardinal virtues, and 
who had grown up in that belief cold and hard 
and unloving, strong-willed and wayward — ^would 
she ever be softened into showing any sign of 
tenderness or gentleness again? A cold, aching 
doubt fell on the widow's mother-heart as she asked 
herself these questions, to which no answer would 
come. 

But in these days Mrs. Wynbum was a brave 
little woman ; as patient to endure as she was strong 
to love; and she went back to Edinburgh neither 
downcast nor unhopeful. Fortunately her work was 
not in any degree distasteful to her; neither was 
her Scottish home in any respect an unhappy one; 
indeed, she had often laughed with her friend, 
Jessie Macdonald, (who, unfortunately, spent only 
six weeks of each year in Edinburgh), over her 
previous ideas of what her £&te would be; ideas 
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gathered chiefly from certain most heart-rending 
ihree-yolxune histories of the woes and afflictions 
of governess-life : yet, fortunate as she was in all 
this, her life had still some dark honrs in it. 
Honrs of passionate longing for her dead husband ; 
vfor her living child. Hours wherein the wild 
yearning of her human heart for human sympathy, 
were all but stronger than her powers of control. 
It was impossible but that such hours should 
come: they come to us all sometime or other in 
our lives. Hours wherein — ^beset with the darkness 
and strife that surround us in this world — ^we grope 
blindly, wildly, faithlessly for rays of light and 
comfort from another. We kneel and pray, — 
strong earnest prayers, perhaps; feeling within 
ourselves the while, a terrible, insuppressible con- 
sciousness that they are prayers which cannot 
prevail; that ''we have not because we ask amiss;" 
that souls like ours, — created, and specially destined, 
for a higher existence, with faculties and capabilities 
formed for such intercourse and communion as we 
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insLj not eyen dream of here^ — can never be folly 
satisfied with the changeful love^ the negative 
sympathy^ which we desire with such passionate 
longing. And yet we go on desiring, — ^well for 
us if we go on praying too ; praying to be taught 
how to pray, and remembering ''what the Unjust 
Judge saith." God may bear long with us, but an 
Answer will come; though it may be neither at 
the hour, nor in the manner we look for it. 

Time passed on till Sophie's sixteenth summer 
was waning into autumn, when Mrs. Wynbum 
received a letter from her father requesting her 
inmiediate return home. She came at once, and 
was inexpressibly shocked to find that Mrs. Dunning, 
whom she had left in vigorous health, was not 
expected to live many days. Quietly and efficiently 
Mrs. Wynbum took her place at the bedside of 
her stepmother, and with watchful, tender care she 
strove day and night to alleviate the pain which 
no human skill could remove. Her efforts were not 
unappreciated I nor perhaps quite unavailing; for. 
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contrary to Dr. Elton's expectations, Mrs. Donning 
lingered nearly five weeks after Mrs. Wynbnm!fl 
return. 



Such is a brief outline of the past events of 
the widowhood of the lady whom we left sitting 
in thonghtfol attitude in the dining-room of Corn- 
borough Vicarage. It was a pleasant room to be 
in this cold December evening. The soft glow of 
the lamp and the fitful firelight glimmered on the 
dark oak-panelling of the walls, lit up the crimson 
curtains, the old-fashioned damask-covered chairs, 
and the curiously carved oaken sideboard of ancient 
date which occupied one side of the room ; and lent 
a touch of softness to the portrait of Mr. Dunning, 
that would, if permanent, have ruined the artist's 
reputation for truthfulness. Opposite to this 
portrait there was another, that of the first 
Mrs. Dunning. No eflfect of earthly light was 
needed to enhance the charm of that. 

VOL. I. 2 



1 
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As I must endeayour to give the reader some 
idea of the personal appearance of Mrs. Wynbum, 
I need not describe the portrait of her mother; 
for it would not have required very acute per- 
ception to perceive the resemblance between them. 
This resemblance was not perfect; not so perfect 
as it became afterwards ; for the sign of the 
baptiam of suffering was not yet so legibly marked 
on the forehead of the Yicar's daughter as it had 
been on that of his first wife. 

Mrs. Wynbum was now about thirty-five years of 
age, but so sUght and fragile in figure that in spite 
of the widow's cap which she still wore, she looked 
much younger. She was not pretty ; her isjoQ was 
too pale and careworn for that; but her small 
features were regular and full of character, her 
hair dark and soft, and her blue-grey eyes very 
expressive — expressive of some rare qualities. There 
was in them an indescribable mixture of firmness 
and tenderness, of decision and softness : they were 
the eyes of a person who never forgets, never 
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changes. There was also a shade of something 
that passed for sadness in them at times^ ^^a dree 
leuk/' old James used to call it when she was a 
childy predicting from it that ^^ little Miss Maiy 
wasn't lang for this world," hut this prediction 
had not heen verified : her life, as she looked back 
upon it to-night, seemed to have been very long 
indeed, and, with the exception of her childhood 
and the ten months of her married life, very sad. 

But Mrs. Wynburn's thoughts did not dwell 
much on the past : there was too much in the 
present and the future to claim her attention. The 
month which had elapsed since Mrs. Dunning's 
death had been one of much hope and fear. Hope 
that she might not have to leave her home again ; 
fear that her father's intentions were altogether 
inimical to that hope. But the consent which he 
had given this evening, had set her mind at rest 
as far as that was concerned, and filled her heart 
with hope and thankfulness. 

It is strange how a few stray gleams of happiness 
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slanting across the life of a person unaccustomed to 
such irradiation 9 will change the whole current of 
thought and feeling; heightening every hope, 
smoothing every difficulty^ and infusing new tone 
and vitality into every faculty of soul> mind^ and 
body. Mrs. Wynbum felt this change to-night as 
she had not felt it for many years. Every power 
of her nature seemed instinct with new life and 
vigour, new capacity for thought, new energy for 
e£fort : there was only one difficulty that would not 
be smoothed away ; only one cup of hope which she 
trembled to raise to her lips. 

What would Sophie be like now? that was 
the unanswerable question, the perplexing doubt. 
Mrs. Wynbum had been abroad during part of the 
time which had passed since she had been at Gom- 
borough before, in consequence of which she had 
not seen her child for three long, years. Sophie 
was little more than thirteen years of age then; 
she was turned sixteen now; surely some change 
would have taken place in her! some kindly 
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influence have neutralized the effects of her early 
training! And Mrs. Wynbnrn felt that she was 
by no means without foundation for this hope ; for 
of late Sophie's letters had been so much more 
natural and unconstrained than they used to be. 
" Such sensible letters they are," Mrs. Wynbum 
said to herself, *^ so full of high-toned thought, so 
free from commonplaces and littlenesses. She must 
be good ! I know we shall be happy ! I am wrong ; 
ungrateful to doubt it. I may have much to do, 
much to undo ; for my child has never known a 
mother's care. May God help me to do my duty 
faithfully ; not for my own sake, for His ; remem- 
bering that I must one day give to Him ' an account 
of my stewardship.' ** 



The following week Mrs. Wynbum spent in 
preparing Sophie's room — ^the same little room 
which she had always occupied next to her own. 
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The old moreen cnrtains, which had heen dyed 
and re-dyedy were taken down and replaced hy new 
white dimity. With her own deft fingers she made 
a pink and white cover for the dressing-tahle and a 
pincushion to match. Each time she went up the 
town she brought back some little things a vase, 
or a photography or a workbasket, to make Sophie's 
room look bright and pretty. Her little store of 
money might be growing less, but Sophie was 
coming home. 

The next few days she devoted to her easel. 
She drew well for an amateur, and succeeded in 
producing an effective little drawing to hang up in 
Sophie's room. It was taken from an original 
sketchy— one she had done when she was at home 
some years before, — representing a sunrise in one 
of the neighbouring dales. The sun itself was not 
visible, but its rays, breaking upward through hazy 
clouds, tinged the top of Langholm Howe with faint 
rose-colour, threw lines of soft light along the ridges 
of the distant hills, and stole very dreamily through 
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the valley which occupied the middle distance* The 
foreground was yet enveloped in purple-grey mist. 
A cottage to the left stood high enough to receive 
one gleam of light across its roof^ and the dew on 
the topmost foliage of some surrounding trees looked 
rather sheeny ; but the rest of the details were lost 
in picturesque shadows. When the drawing was 
done^ it was sent to be framed^ and then it was 
put up in its place. Very pretty the little room 
looked when the last finishing touches had been 
added; when all had been done that a tasteful eye 
and a loving heart could suggest. 
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CHAPTER n. 

A JOURNEY TO BRENFIELD. 

FiVB days later Mrs, Wynbum started for Derby- 
there was no line to Brenfield. The moming^ was 
cold and raw^ the fog rolled in mystic^ giant forms, 
over the Yorkshire hills, along the Yorkshire dales, 
stood in drops like bead-rows on the frames of the 
opacous carriage windows ; the landscape was left 
to the imagination; but the few silent depressed- 
looking passengers by the 7.80. a.m. train from 
Comborongh to York, gave evidence abundant that 
they were in no mood for investing nature with 
imaginary charms. 

11.80. A.M. And as the train steamed nnder the 
rch of an ancient gate-way in the walls of the City 
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of York, — ^previous to entering the station, — the sun 
glinted faintly through the dissolving mist; things 
seemed brighter, warmer, more life-like; and as 
Mrs. Wynbum walked along the crowded platform, 
something of the busy, bustling spirit of the place 
entered into her. Half-an-hour by the waiting-room 
fire, a cup of warm coffee, and life, present and 
prospective, assumed an altogether different hue. 

^* Train for Derby, ma'am ! leaves at 12.45 ; 
arrives 8.50." . . • Then she had three quarters 
of an hour to wait yet. Was there time to run up 
and see the Minster again ? Yes, just a look at the 
outside, and perhaps one peep through the chancel- 
screen. Even that would do her good ; for was she 
not a Yorkshirewoman ? and do we not — every man, 
woman and child of us — look upon the Minster as 
personal property; and feel that there is not room 
enough in our hearts for the pride that thriUs us 
when we see it again after long absence ? 

York — Ousegate — Ousebridge; — and close upon 
Christmas-tide ! What a noisy, bustling scene it is. 
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How cheery^ how pleasant ! The sun is shining 
out brilliantly now. Sparkling on the sur&ce Qf 
the river^ twinkling on the wet decks of the gaily- 
painted barges^ lighting np the windows of the 
sombre old houses ; searching anywhere and every- 
where for response, keeping up a perpetual antiphon 
of gleam and glitter. 

Mrs. Wynbum threads her way deftly along the 
crowded pavement; pleased, amused, self-forgetting 
as a little child. What is she thinking of now? 
only an old prophetic proverb : — 

Lincoln was, London is, and York shaU be 
The greatest city of the three. 

When will it be fulfilled? she wonders. "Not till 
the Thames rolls under the arches of Ousebridge/* 
the sceptics say. 

"What serious-looking, business-like people we 
Yorkshire town-folk are ! " she thinks as she walks 
along Coney Street. Every one looks, not only as 
if he knew exactly where he was going, and why 
he was going, — ^but as if his special little "why" 
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was of the most urgent importance. Not a loiterer, 
not a listless-looking person to be seen. 

Ah I the west front at last. Sublime, glorious, 
in its lofty, majestic grandeur. And an indraught 
of solemn sensation sweeps over her, 8u£fusing her 
whole soul with its wondrous, ine£fable power. 

Bevere^tly she crosses the Minster Yard. The 
western door is open fortunately; and as she enters 
the Nave, every note of her heart's harmony quivers 
into unison. Low, soft, adagio airs: spirit stirred 
into strains of devotion and veneration. Awakening 
new life, new consciousness of the presence of the 
"things which are not seen." Inspiring new 
gratitude, new hope; giving new meaning to the 
ancient words, " Nevertheless I am always by 
thee.'* 

She would fain stay long. It is such rest, such 
peace : and as she pauses for a moment before the 
grand old diapered lancet-windows which fill the 
north gable, she thinks ; " If I am ever in great 
trouble again, I will come here." 
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In the morning — the cold, damp, misty morning 
— she had not felt happy, nor hopefol. Her thooghts 
had been of Sophie, of coarse, bnt they had not 
been the thoughts which had animated her daring 
the past few days. She had felt disqaieted, excited 
by restless, qaestioning doabts, — she had foaght 
against them, — reaction had followed, and a heavy, 
painfcd weight had settled apon her spirits that 
was worse to bear than the restlessness. *' I sappose 
if I were saperstitioas," she had said to herself, 
** I shoald call these thoughts ' presentiments ; * 
bat I oaght to know by this time what kind of effect 
depressing weather always has upon me. I will try 
not to think of Sophie any more till I get to 
Brenfield. I shall only work myself up into a state 
of nervousness if I do." 

This resolution she had kept pretty well hitherto. 
Now, as she stands watching the subdued light 
stealing through the ancient windows, finding herself 
quite alone, she kneels for a moment, covers her &ce 
—her prayer is for Sophie ! 
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Comforted, encouraged^ she leaves the Minster — 
leaves it as one would leave a loving^ soothing friend^ 
with much regret^ much gratitude. The sunshine 
had gladdened her heart before : it seems to reach her 
soul now. Her thoughts^ as she walks back to the 
station, are a Psalm of Thankfulness. 

The afternoon journey began brightly. There 
was not much that was picturesque in the north 
inland winter landscape, but there was a glittering 
of sunbeams without and within that lit up the feist- 
moving panorama wondrously. She was alone ; but 
solitude was welcome. She read. Her book was 
pleasant, she thought — her thoughts were pleasant ! 
The spirit-tones of the Minster music were still 
audible. 



It is nearly dark as Mrs. Wynburn steps into the 
cab which is to take her to Brenfield, — nearly dark, 
and very cold : and she is too tired and hungry to 
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feel much interested in watching the people passing 
to and fro in the gas-lit streets^ or in and out of the 
hrilliantly-lighted shops. Indeed^ it is rather a relief 
when the last gas-lamp is passed ; — she can shut her 
eyes and think now. She will think of Sophie — 
there is only three nailes between them. 

Brenfield at last! The lights twinkle in the 
cottage-windows ; the Llaze from the forge at the 
blacksmith's shop casts a mddy glow upon a group of 
labourers and farm-lads ; the church and the Bectory* 
gates are passed^ and the cab stops at Brenfield 
House. 

The cabman is paid and dismissed. A housemaid 
answers the bell^ and Mrs. Wynburn finds herself 
shaking hands with Miss Leyton, inquiring^ in a 
voice tremulous with cold, hunger, fatigue, "How 
Sophie is?" 

" Sophie is quite well," answers Miss Leyton. 
" They are at tea in the dining-room. You will 
come and have dinner with me in my own little room 
— it is quite ready. Sophie is to spend the evening 
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with us afterwards ... Or would you like to see 
her first ? " she adds, noticing a change on the white, 
tired, little face. 

'^ I should like to see her first for a moment, if 
I may." 

** Certainly ; " and Miss Leyton rings the bell. 
'* Martin, will you ask Miss Wynbum to come 
here ? " 

" I will leave you," Miss Leyton says. " Sophie 
will show you to your room, and bring you down to 
my little den when you are ready for dinner." 

A minute later the door opens again. Another 
lady enters. Tall, beautifol, young, but so stately, 
well-proportioned, self-assured, that you would not 
believe how young she is. It is Sophia Wynbum, 
and she is not yet seventeen. Mrs. Wynbum 
doubts, hesitates for a moment, — only for a moment. 
** It is Sophie ! " and the mother's arms are round 
her child, and a long, trae, mother-kiss given before 
she has quite recovered from her doubt. Then she 
looks up, — her eyes luminous with the love, the 
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pride^ the gratitude that fill her heart* She tries to 
speak — tries, and jEbuIs, — 

For words are weak and most to seek 

When wanted fifty-fold, 
And then if silenoe will not speak 
Or trembling lip and changing cheek, 

There's nothing told. 

There is nothing told now. Sophie moves, 
gently, yet resistingly, places for her mother the 
easiest chair the room affords, crosses the rug, leans 
her arm on the mantelpiece. 

^'How is my grandfather?" she inquires, in a 
clear steady voice. 

^' He is hotter ; he has improved much of late. 
How surprised he will he to find you so grown, 
BO altered, Sophie." 

"You forget, mother, that I have spent my 
holidays at home." 

** So you have, dear. I had forgotten for the 
moment: forgotten too that Hannah told me you 
were * grown quite out o' ken.'" 

" Poor old Hannah ! how is she getting on ? " 
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'' She is quite well^ dear. Bat I must not keep 
Miss teyton's dinner waiting. Will you come with 
nae to my room?" 



The tSte-a-tSte dinner in Miss Leyton's cosy 
Uttle sitting-room was drawing to a close before 
Sophie's name was mentioned. It was too neat 
the mother's heart to come readily to her lips. 
Cleyer, far-seeing Miss Leyton thought it better 
to let food and wine and warmth take due effect 
upon her guest^ before introducing a topic so likely 
to gain attention* But Mrs. Wynbum's appetite 
was soon appeased. She was overwrought, over- 
worn. Her mind was not yet quite at rest. Her 
heart not yet fully satisfied. Eating was trouble- 
some. 

Would Sophie come to them as soon as dinner 
Was over? she wondered. It was so strange to 
be in the same house with her, still feeling almost 

VOL. I. 8 
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a stranger to her, and not to be doing anything to 
pot the strangeness away. Her heart yearned to 
make haste to know her child ; to get to feel closer to 
her ; to feel that she was all her own ; her yery own. 

Ah! that last thought was a nithless one. 
Sndden, painfdl, incisiye as a sting ; and the 
widow's neryons system is in a state of too high 
tension not to feel it acutely. It strains the 
tension still higher: aU her faculties seem strong 
op to onosoal keenness of tone now; imagination 
especially. • • It is not Miss Leyton who is 
sitting there, it is her husband; her own troe 
Louis. Sophie is not all her own now, she is 
part his ; and thoy — father and daughter — are 
together before her. They are so like — so wonder- 
fully like each other. The same clear, rich, olive 
colour. The same abundant, wavy, light-brown 
hair. The same dark, stool-blue eyes. Ah ! the 
eyes do differ a little, but it is only in expression. 

"Do you take choose?** asks Miss Leyton, in 
a brisk, cheery tone. 
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"No, thank you," Mrs. Wynbum replies, 
looking slightly distraite. 

Miss Leyton's honest brown eyes have in them 
a smile of amusement as she watches her guest's face 
for a few moments. Then she breaks the silence, 
which she thinks is again becoming rather awkward. 

"Has Sophie told you of her success on 
Tuesday ? " 

"Tuesday? oh, the examination day. No, she 
did not say anything about it : we hadn't much time 
for conversation. Then she has been successful ? " 

" Successful ! yes, indeed : she has carried off 
three out of the six prizes I give to the first 
division, and she might have had two others if 
she had cared to compete for them." 

"Beally! Has she been working hard?" 

" Unnecessarily hard. I told her six weeks 
ago that she was in advance of her class ; but work 
of some kind seems a necessity of Sophie's nature* 
I wish some of her companions resembled her 
more in that respect." 
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*' Has she made many friends amongst them^ — 
intimate friends, I mean?" asked Mrs. Wynbum,' 
with a slight effort* 

Miss Leyton paused a moment; but she was 
not in the habit of equivocating. 

**No," she replied, "not one; and I cannot 
yet understand clearly why she has not* When 
she first came to me, five years ago, I thought — I 
was afraid, she was hardly capable of affection for 
any thing, or any one; but I have found out my 
mistake since." 

"Have you? how?" and there was subdued 
eagerness in the mother's tone. 

" Chiefly by noticing her quiet, undemonstrative 
affection for very little children. To the elder girls 
— especially to those who show any sign of their 
involuntary admiration of her talents and high 
principles, she is as frigid and indifferent as it is 
possible for any one to be. Even to me she has 
been disappointing. I have been interested in her 
from the first ; at times I have felt almost fascinated 
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by her strange words and ways ; but the very gifts 
that attract one's interest^ seem to give her power 
to repel one's sympathy. And yet, I am conyinced 
that her apparent cold-heartedness does not extend 
far below the surface : it disappears at once if any 
one is ill, or in trouble; and she never loses an 
opportunity of doing a kind or unselfish action if 
she can do it unperceived." 

This was " 5il of gladness " to the widow's heart. 
An hour later, as she sat by her daughter's side 
on the little chintz-covered sofa in Miss Leyton's 
drawing-room, trying to feel very happy, and to 
seem quite at ease, but in reality beginning to feel 
more chilled and less hopeful every moment, she 
recalled Miss Leyton's wi)rds : "I must not forget 
what I have been told this evening," she said to 
herself. . . .. ^^ ^«. i,,^..*»,»»»^ u\jl*s^ vi ^ '• c 

The conversation carried on by the three ladies 
was of a very desultoiy^ nature ; and, for a^time, 
very unequallyl divided. At -first, by far *the 
greater portion fell to Miss Leyton's share; who, 
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fortunately^ possessed the pleasant gift of being able 
to chatter amusingly upon a variety of topics^ with 
very slight aid from her interlocutors^ but happening 
to allude incidentally to the then recent execution 
of the Emperor Maximilian^ Sophie interrupted her 
with an earnestness that was almost startling. 

'^ Pardon me, Miss Leyton, it was a murder^ 
not an execution." 

"Was it, Sophie? I do not imagine ex- 
President Juarez looks upon himself exactly as a 
murderer though." 

"Neither do I look upon him as such. 

^ 

Napoleon III. of France was the murderer of 
Maximilian of Mexico, and also the destroyer of 
the Empress Charlotte's reason." 

" Sophie, Sophie, I shall regret having allowed 
you so much latitude in your reading, if you have 
adopted such an opinion as that." 

"It is an opinion that has been forming itself 
in my mind for some, time ; and I hold that the 
guilt of the Emperor of France amounts to a 
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crime of tsx deeper nature than the writers of 
any of the articles I have read appear to admit." 

''Yon forget, dear^ that before the Emperor 
of France broke his faith with the Emperor of 
Mexico, there was great strain upon it." 

'^ Slight faith it must have been, to yield to 
strain of any kind ! " 

Miss Leyton smiled. She knew from experience 
the inutility of trying to confute one of Sophie's 
slowly formed opinions; so she wisely gave up 
the attempt. 

** Ck>nTmce a man against his will. 
He's of the same opinion still. 

I suppose that is a truth which applies equally 
to a woman," she thought to herself. 

After tea Miss Leyton suggested some music. 
Sophie sat down to the piano first, and played part 
of Schubert's exquisite Sonata in A Minor. She 
played it without the music, and seemed to play 
rather from mood than memory : lingering over the 
andante and tiripping through the scherzo in most 
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ftppredatiTe manner. She broke off abrapttf ; and 

then Miss L^ton sang some dd Scotch songs. 

Her Toice was rather thin, and perhaps somewhat 
pa$9ee, bat there was still mnch tenderness and 

pathos in it ; and as the last notes of T%« Land o* 

ike Leal died away, the ejes of one of her auditors 

were not qnite so bright as usual. 

So the eyening passed on. 

Next morning Mrs. Wynbum was amused to 
find herself sitting down to break&st with Miss 
Leyton, three ladies, who were introduced as Made* 
moiselle Lelacheur, Fraiilein Schroter, and Miss 
Taylor, sixteen school-girls, and two little boys: 
The French lady chattered in Teiy good English; 
the German lady looked inquiries through her 
spectacles; and the English lady looked conscious 
of being a model of the strictest propriety. 

After breakfast Sophie called Miss Taylor aside, 
and asked if she would assist in preventing any* 
thing like a scene when the moment of departure 
oame. Miss Taylor promised willingly. 
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" Would it not be better to come to the music- 
room to say * good-by ? ' " she inquired. ** It will 

seem to make less commotion there than in the 
haU." 

" Yes, certainly ; thank you for thinking of it." 

So Sophie's undemonstrative leave-takings were 

gone through upstairs. Some of the very little 

girls cried ; so did one neglected-looking big girl ; 

so did littljB Charlie Bussell. Willie was six years 

old, it was not to be expected that he should cry, 

but he gave vent to his feelings by punching Charlie 

for doing so. 

So Sophie came downstairs, the cab from the 

village inn drove up to the door ; her trunks, were 

placed on the top of it, and Mrs. Wynburn and 

her daughter said " good-by " to Miss Leyton and 

Brenfield House for ever. The reader must do so 

too if he pleases : we shall not see them again. 
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There are people — not necessarily people of 
narrow or tmcalidyated minds— who, when they are 
under the influence of mental pressure of any kind, 
find it impossible to look at anything but through 
the medium of ideas connected with their anxiety. 
Mrs. Wynbum was one of these. Her need of 
Sophie's love; her longing for any, the smallest 
sign of it> her desire to be doing something to 
win it, coloured all things, inward and outward. 

During the early part of their journey our 
feavellers were Ute-a-Ute. Sophie read Coriolanus ; 
Mrs. Wynbum wondered whether it was the halo 
which mother-love had thrown round her child that 
made her look so beautifol, or whether other people 
would see the same precious charms of roundness, 
rich colouring, and soft texture ; of wavy, abundant 
hair, luminous eyes, and perfect health. It seemed 
impossible that any one should not be able to see 
them ; but it appeared to be equally impossible 
that any one should see them with her eyes. 

Sophie put down her book presently, and looked 
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up with an absorbed, nnconscions expression of 
•thongbt and softness on ber fEu^e tbat made ber 
look lovelier tban ever. Sbe bad been reading 
" Volumnia's " last appeal to ber son : a few words, 
almost at tbe close of it, bad struck an unknown 
cbord somewbere \ • . Sopbie was listening 
to it. 

Witb wistful, love-bungry eyes Mrs. Wynbum 
sat watcbing ber. Yearning witb an almost un- 
speakable intensity to tbrow ber arms round. ber 
cbild, to tell ber bow sbe loved ber, bow sbe bad 
longed for ber ibrougb years of weariness and 
loneliness, and bow ber beart was overflowing now 
witb tbe joy of baving regained ber treasure, but 
words, or courage to utter tbem, failed. It was 
well. 

Tbej sat some time in silence; tben Sopbie 
asked if ber motber was comfortable, and wby E^e 
bad not brougbt an air-cusbion? Mrs.' Wynbum 
smiled, ibanked ber daugbter, ^* Sbe bad travelled 
mucb," sbe said, "and frequently witbout an air- 
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cushion." Then she bent forward^ laid her thin, 
nenrons-looking hand on Sophie's larger but equally 
characteristic one. 

" I am so happy, my child ! " she said. 

*' Are you, mother ? " 

There was little response in the words, less in 
the tone. Sophie disengaged her hand, took up 

her book again, closed it with a gesture of im- 
patience, and turned to another page. Mrs. Wyn- 
bum noticed a slight flush of colour on her face — 

could these be signs of annoyance ? 

I will not weary the reader with another descrip- 
tion of an uneventful journey ; it might be as tedious 
to him as the journey itself was to our travellers 
before the day was over. And yet it was a day 
to which Mrs. "Wynbum afterwards looked back 
with a degree of pleasure. It was the first day of 
an experience of a new order of things ; of being 
looked after and cared for by one whom she had 
only thought of hitherto as needing her care and 
pilotection. She could not understand the strange 
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reversal at first. How shonld she? Her life had 

for years been spent so entirely for others^ and the 

demands npon her time and services had been so 

incessant, that she felt guilty of dereliction of dnty 

when Sophie insisted npon looking after the luggage, 

questioning the porters, and ordering tea while 

her mother rested. If Sophie did all these things 
in a cold, silent, unsympathetic manner that almost 

neutralised the value of them, it was a fact which 

her mother wisely forbore to see. 
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CHAPTER m. 



HOME. 



'* I SUPPOSE my grandfather is in the study, 
Susan ? " 

" No, Miss Sophie ; James has just wheeled his 
chair into the dining-room. He said he should 
like to have tea with you and your mamma this 
evening." 

''I am not in the habit of calling my mother 
' mamma/ Susan ; and I would prefer that you 
should speak of her as Mrs. "Wynbum, if you 
please." 

"Oh, very well, Miss Sophie; just as you 
choose," said the girl, colouring and turning away. 

A few minutes later, Mrs. Wynbum and Sophie 
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entered the dining-room together. Mr. Dunning's 
reception of his daughter was^ as usual, courteous 
and polite; but the latter had rarely been so sur- 
prised as she was at witnessing the meeting between 
her father and her child. The idea jbhat anything 
I like real a£fection existed between them, had never 
entered her mmd : it seemed impossible even now, 
and yet, there was no mistaking the quiet yet 
evident signs of emotion which' both exhibited. 
Mr, Dunning's eyes . grew bright and earnest as 
Sophie stooped to kiss him ; a faint flush of colour 
overspread his pallid face — contrasting curiously with 
his thin, white hair ; and his voice trembled as his 
daughter had seldom heard it, as he said in a solemn 
tone, " May God bless you, Sophia." 

Sophie sat down on the rug at his feet, laid her 
head against the side of his chair, and taking his 
white, worn-looking hand in hers, began stroking it 
with a soft;, gentle touch that seemed inexpressibly 
soothing to the nervous, irritable invalid. Mrs. 
Wynbum's perplexity increased every moment. 
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Very little conversation was attempted. Susan 
bustled in and out of the room looking very 
^^ courroucie.^^ "Tea is ready," she said at last» 
and then disappeared abruptly. If the reader 
pleases we will follow her into the kitchen for a 
few moments. The bright fire will amply com-^ 
pensate for the sanded floor this cold December 
evening ; and Susan's pretty face ought to weigh 
well in the scale against old Hannah's Yorkshire 
dialect. 

As we enter the kitchen we perceive that these 
two are " having a little difference ; " not an unusual 
occurr^ice by any means, as the tall, rugged-looking 
old man sitting by the fire would tell us. This old 
man is, James, gardener, Bath-chairman, and valet* 
de-chambre to the Vicar of Comborough. A notable, 
worthy old man too, notwithstanding his rough 
leather-leggings and corduroys, conspicuous brass 
buttons and loosely-tied red neckerchief. 

** Ah wish you women foalk wad ha' dean 
squabbling," James remarks, *'ye're alius at it." 
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"Now, James," Susan begins, in the mincing, 
southern tongue which is so irritating to the two 
old people — " Now, James ; you cross old fellow, 
don't you Bpeak unless you are going to take my 
part. You know as well as I do that Miss Sophie 
hadn't ought to speak to me in that way the moment 
she entered the 'houses I tried all I could to please 
her when she was 4iere at Midsummer, and I didn't 
expect to be treated in this way. It's too bad ; and 
she only a girl of sixteen." 

" An' pray ya' what aage may you be. Miss, 'at 
ya sud leuk for respect fra' yer betters o' that 
scoore ? '' interposes old Hannah. " Ya'd better be 
deein' some o' yer wark at ye're so fond o' leavin' 
for other foalks te dea, i'stead o' sittin' chatterin' 
there like a magpie ; or else i'stead o' talkin' o' what 
ya did for Miss Sophie at Midsummer, let's hear o' 
what she did for you when ya' were i' bed three 
daays wiv' a sick head-aache. Tell us hoo mony 
tahmes a daay she ran up an' doon staairs wi' yer 
tea an' yer saga an'- yer messes ; an' hoo oft she 
VOL. I. 4 
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helped ya' te mak beds, an' clean grates^ an' 
sweep carpets when ya' were lanter'd * wi' yep 
bit o' wark." 

** Well, I never said she didn't/' 

'^ Like anuff not, Madam Silver-tongue, like 
anoff not; ah could laay a pund tiv' a penny 'at 
ya'd forgotten all aboot it . • • There, that's 
t' dahnin'-room bell; but mebbe ya'd like te dea 
anuther inch or twea o' tattin' afore ya' answer 't." 

'* I should like to do another point or two," says 
Susan, tripping out of the kitchen. 

Miss Susan Steele, the very pretty and very pert 
young woman whom we have just introduced to the 
reader, had contrived to establish a popular belief that 
she was also very clever. Having twice passed in 
Standard YI. at the school of her native village, she 
had come to pride herself not a little on her 
*^ superior education," and, perhaps, not without 
groundg. Indeed, {sotto voce, be it spoken,) I 
imagine Mrs. Wynbum herself would have hesitated 

* Behindhand. 
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before consenting to stand side by side with Susan in 
.a competitive examination. How the tiny morsel of 
white lace and pink satin ribbon, which Susan called 
her " Marie Stuart cap," contrived to cover so much 
information concerning the Map of the World, the 
Beformation, Bills of Parcels, &c., I do not know; 
but certain it is that, in Susan's box, there was a 
prize-volume, on the fly-leaf of which was written a 
certificate of her acquaintance with these branches of 
education. This volume had been shown to 
Mrs. Wynbum, and, with reluctance, I confess, that 
the remembrance of it added considerably to the 
tremulousness which that lady felt whenever Susan's 
attention had to be drawn to the undusted drawing- 
room, the scratched silver, or the opaque glass. 

The knowledge of Miss Susan's varied acquire- 
ments had a very different effect upon old Hannah, — 
poor old Hannah, who could neither read nor write. 

" What's t' use of all yer lamin'," she would say, 
'^ when ya' can't leet a fire athoot as much wood as 
'ud leet a dozen ; an' wastin' mair matches nor yer 
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daay's work's worth ? Larnin' 'nil niver bring you 
saut te yer taties, sea ya needn't expect it ; an' as for 
marryin'^ ah'd like to see t' chap as 'ad marry a flee- 
be-sky like you." 

'*I'm in no hurry to marry, Hannah, as you 
know ; and, what is more, I've taken care that other 
people know it too." 

" Ay, ay ! likely anuff, likely anufif ! Ye'll be yan 
o' them 'at goas throo* t' wood, and throo' t' wood, and 
tak's up a creuked stick at last." 

But Susan is re-entering the kitchen with her 
tray — putting it down with a bang that makes one 
wonder why the glass and china does not fly into 
atoms instead of jingling in that futile manner. 
"James," she says, musically, "Mr. D. is ready to 
be moved into the drawing-room." 

Very easily and noiselessly the high wheels of the 
invalid's chair glide across the hall and into the 
drawing-room. Sophie holds the door open — she is 
about to offer to assist in wheeling the chair round 
the sofa, but she recollects herself in time. It is the 
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old gardener's especial pride to take that curve grace- 
fully^ and to deposit his master with mathematical 
precision, and without perceptible efifort, upon a 
certain spot, indicated by the pattern of the carpet. 
James does it splendidly this time, darts a comic 
glance of satisfaction at Mrs. Wynbum, pulls the first 
lock of his grey hair that comes to hand, and goes 
back to his seat by the kitchen-fire. " What should 
we do without old James ? " Mrs. Wynbum says, as 
the echo of his footstep on the stone pavement dies 
away in the distance. 

The long, narrow drawing-room of Comborough 
Vicarage, like almost every other room in the house, 
was quaint, heavy, and old-fashioned; but a most plea- 
sant atmosphere of homeliness and comfort pervaded it. 
The walls had originally been panelled, perhaps with 
oak as black as that in the dining-room ; but shortly 
after Mr. Dunning's second marriage, the panelling 
had been painted a dingy green colour, making the 
few old paintings which decorated the room look like 
blots of yellowish-brown. There was no lack of 
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" Yes, Mary ; I wish you would." 
" Who has played the organ since John William- 
sou died ? " Sophie inquired. 

" Miss Couchley, the schoolmistress." 

" Does she play well ? " 

"No, Sophia; I wish she did. The church- 
wardens tell me that the parishioners are complain- 
ing loudly of both music and singing ... I have 
been thinking lately of asking you, Mary, if you 
could undertake the organ ? You used to practise on 
it some years ago." 

"Yes; I could take it, father; but do you think 
Miss Couchley would like to give it up ? " 

"I imagine she will be only too glad to do 
so ; but Mr. Fenton could tell you about that 
probably ; he visits the school, and knows more of 
her than I do." 

" Mr. Fenton ! — oh, the new curate, I suppose?" 
said Sophie. 
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After some farther conversation the bell was rung 
for James^ and Mr. Dunning was wheeled back to 
his study. Mrs. Wynburn and her daughter re- 
mained in the drawing-room. For some time both 
were silent^ both thoughtful. 

I have told my little history — so much of it 
as I have written— unskilfully, if the reader has 
not discovered that Sophie Wynbum's character had 
undergone some changes ; that it was still in a 
state of transition, and capable of further improve- 
ment, I scarcely need say ; but in natures like 
hers — strong, reserved, tenacious — new influence 
operates slowly. 

But new influence had something more than 
nature to contend with now. The effects of Sophie's 
early training had been modified, but they still 
existed, and existed with sufficient force to assimilate 
the opinions and impressions of later years. Higher 
views of life and its meanings, clearer notions of her 
duty to others, and keener convictions of her inability 
to do such duty unaided were being matured in 
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her mind daily; but in the same field with this 
fair wheat some grain of ijiore doubtfdl nature had 
appeared — grain which the soil was only too well 
fitted to nourish. 

Beserved by nature, self-reliant by education, and 
endowed with the blessing of almost perfect healthy 
Sophie had never for an hour known what it was 
to be dependent upon the kindliness or afiSaction 
of others for happiness; and, as a natural con- 
sequence, had come to believe that happiness so 
derived must be of very non-essential nature. In 
addition to this she had adopted some strange, 
half-inarticulate notions that interchange of love 
and friendship, tenderness and sympathy, would 
require more than she was disposed to give — ^more 
unreserve, more outpouring of her inner self; and 
these notions had led her to look upon every advance 
towards intimacy as something to be repressed with 
the strongest determination. "I will strive," she 
had said to herself, — " I will strive to grow kinder 
and gentler, and more amiable than I have been, 
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but I will live my own life alone, I can live a 
happier life than people seem to do who trust to 
and lean upon others. 

My sonl is not a panper ; I can live 

At least my soul's life without alms from men/' 

Had Sophie Wynbum been an ordinary, sus- 
ceptible school-girl, given to fanciful impressions, 
morbid feelings, and Byronic sentiment, there would 
have been something laughable in all this ; but, 
at the same time, something hopeful, because of 
its certain transitoriness ; but no such hope could 
b6 indulged with regard to her. The self-contained 
cold individuality, which made her so unapproach- 
able, and unintelligible, had become too surely 

part of herself to be easily laid aside. 

But Mrs. Wynbum understood nothing of all 
this as yet. She remembered what her child had 
been five, nay, even three years ago; harsh, and 
hard, and self-willed; she saw her now polite, 
courteous, and prevenante, and she felt grateful. 
She could not persuade herself that there was 
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nothing left to desire, that she felt no disappoint- 
ment, her love was too deep and penetrating for 
that; but she strove hard to feel hopeful. ''I see 
no reason why my child should not learn to love 
me in time/' the widow said to herself; ''she has 
learnt to love my father, to love him tenderly; 
surely I can teach, or rather win her to return such 
love as mine. 

But Sophie's love for her grandfather was not 
a thing to be argued from; it was a peculiar love 
existing between two peculiar and not dissimilar 
natures. It had grown up so gradually, and so 
spontaneously, that neither could say when it had 
become a recognisable presence. There was no 
special understanding between them, no confidences 
given or required ; both were content with the tacit 
mutual feeling that they were nearer to each other 
than to any one else, and both were conscious that 
this affection derived additional value from the fact 
that it had been given unintentionally . • • Love like 
this rarely reproduces itself under different conditions. 
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To-night^ as Sophie sits looking into the fire, 
trying to mould the future which lies before her 
into something like distinctness of form ; to mark 
out with precision the place which her mother will 
occupy in that future^ some unanticipated difficulties 
arise. Fragments of thought which have passed 
vaguely through her mind during the day, return 
in more definite and palpable shape. 

" How mistaken I have been in my ideas of my 
mother!" she is thinking; **how little I have 
really known of her until to-day, until the know- 
ledge is too late to be of any use ! Yes, it is too 
late : I can never be what my mother's daughter 
should have been, never be what I might have 
been if I had grown up by her side . . . How 
strange it is that she should feel so much more 
affection for me than I shall ever be able to feel 
for her, — than I ever wish to feel for any one! 
We have never seen much of each other, we 
have lived our separate lives happily enough 
hitherto ; why should she not be as contented 
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as I amy without straining after that which 
cannot be ? 

''She is tiying to seem content; perhaps my 
best plan would be to try to believe she is so. If 
I have to go on feeling daily and hourly that she 
is expecting a love which I cannot give, her 
presence will be a perpetual reproach, perhaps 
even a burden to me, and it will be all the worse 
because she will try to hide what she is thinking 
and feelingi and she will not succeed. Something 
in her look and voice betrays her at every turn • • • 
I would rather her affection had been of the noicfy 
and gushing kind ; after the manner of Mrs. 
Orabam's. It would never have troubled my 
thoughts as I fear this will." 

And so Sophie went on : planning, conjecturing, 
resolving, wondering why people could not live 
their lives alongside of each other independently? 
Why poets and novelists and essayists should 
write; and people should think and speak and 
act as if love and sympathy were the only things 
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in the world worth caring for ? Deciding at length 
that such views of the needs of humanity were 
of very low order indeed^ she dismissed the subject, 
and talked pleasantly to her mother '^till time for 
prayers. 

An hour or two later, the inmates of Corn- 
borough Vicarage were — with one exception — 
asleep. This one, Mrs. Wynburn, was alone in 
her own room, walking up and down with slow 
step, white rigid fsice, and tightly-clasped bauds; 
listening to the rushing of the wild terrible storm 
that was raging outside, and striving to still the 
memories of the dead past, by prayers for help 
and guidance in the living present. 

The memories were these : — 

On just such a night as this, and just about 
seventeen years before, Mrs. Wynburn and her 
husband were sitting in the pretty newly-furnished 
drawing-room of Glaybum Bectory, sketching some 
plans for the laying out of the new garden they 
intended to make in the spring. ' They had only 
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been married ten months, but they had been 
months of such inexpressible happiness that Mrs. 
Wynbnm's heart had grown to her new home 
as if she had lived in it twice ten years. Unlike 
her old home, from which it was only five miles 
distant, Claybnm Bectory was of very modem 
date : new and Gothic, bare and treeless, and 
perched half-way up the side of the cliff which 
overhung the village. The village itself— a collec- 
tion of small rough-looking cottages chiefly occu- 
pied by fishermen — stood at the bottom of a deep 
ravine, formed by an opening in the rugged cliffs 
which skirt the north-eastern coast. It was a 
bleak spot; but happiness takes root in any soil 
whatever so there be space enough in the heart 
for it to grow. 

That there was space enough in the hearts of 
these two, one glance would have revealed. Mrs. 
Wynbum was sitting by the table, pencil in hand ; 
having, as she said, with ill-concealed satisfaction, 
"all the work to do herself;" while her husband 
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was leaning over her chair, watching her with an 
affectionate tenderness that showed his interest in 
the plians to be a very divided interest indeed; Then 
tea was brought in, and the Bector was persuaded 
to sit down in his own arm-chair, and be waited 
upon by his wife. That was a point she would 
never give up ; how else could she find an excuse 
for perching herself on the arm of the said huge 
chair to drink her own cup of tea? and tea was 
not worth drinking in any other position. But 
she sat in her self-chosen place as usual to-night; 
and the tea was very good — "uncommonly good," 
the Bector said, as he asked for a second 
cup ; but, as Mrs. Wynbum handed it to him, 
stooping in wifely fashion as she did so, to kiss 
his forehead, the drawing-room door was opened 
again. 

"Please*, Jacob Noble has just been up, sir — 
there's a schooner on the rock, and there isn't 
hands enough ashore to man the life-boat." 

In a second Mr. Wynbum was in the hall. 
VOL. I. 6 - 
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Seizing his hat and OTerooat, giving his wife a 
hmried kiss, and bidding her be yerj quiet, he 
roshed down the narrow path that led firom the 
Beetoiy to the beach. Mrs. Wynbom stood strain- 
ing her eyes after him as he went ont into the 
darkness, chiding herself for aUowing her heart to 
beat so wildly in response to the Tagoe indefinite 
terrors which she felt creeping over her. Bnt the 

chiding was useless, the terror incontroUable. The 
storm was sweeping round the house with a violence 

she had not heard, or rather, had not noticed, till 

now ; and every gust of wind and driving rain, every 

rattling door and window, seemed to increase her 

fears tenfold. She returned to the drawing-room > 

and tried to work, to read, to pray, anything that 

would keep away that terrible shadow. But it was 

the shadow of an Unseen Presence — a Presence 

from which none may turn aside . • • Three 

hours later the corpse of her husband was borne 

into the house, the salt-water dripping from his 

clothing, the sea-weed tangled in his hair — the 
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faair her fingers had heen smoothing at the very 
moment when the shadow first fell — ^the cmel gash 
of the shup rock across the forehead she had so 
lately kissed^ the tender voice stilled^ the loving 
eye closed for ever — for ever . . . Mary Wyn- 
bnm made no cry, shed no tear ; but firom that 
day to the day when her baby was laid in her 
arms, she had but one wish — the wish to follow 
her husband into the Silent Land; to await with 
him the dawning of another Day — a Day wherein 
'Hhere shall be no more death, neither sorrow, 
nor crying, neither shall there be any more pain." 

This was seventeen years ago ; but the voice of 
the night-wind stiU had its own special language 
for her ear; still spoke in wild, eerie accents of 
pain and sorrow and bereavement. Time had 
softened its tones a little ; the rays of a new hope 
gleamed faintly on the edges of the dark storm- 
clouds; but on nights like this the grave in the 
churchyard by the sea still gave up its dead to her 
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faithfol memory. She still had need to pray to 
who stilled the waves on the 9^ of Ghdilee — 



that He would say to the waves of trouble that 
smiged over her soul, "Peace, be stilL" 



PART II. 

'Tis time and circnmstance that tries ns all $ 
And they that temperately take their start, 
And keep their sonls indifferently sedate 
Through much of good and evil, at the last 
May find the weakness of their hearts thns tried. 

Philip Van Abteyelds. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



JESSIE MAGDONALD. 



A FINE bright afternoon in spring ; warm enough to 
make Mrs. Wynbnrn and her daughter feel quite 
^ idle as they wander up and down under the trees 
that skirt the paddock. There may be another 
cause for Mrs. Wynbum's feeling of enervation : 
it is Monday^ and she is organist now, and there 
are people in the parish who suspect that she is 
slightly nervous when she takes her place on the 
high stool behind the red curtain on Sundays. If 
this suspicion is correct, we can easily account for 
the languid unstrung look she has to-day. 

Sophie sees it, — there are not many things that 
escape Sophie's penetrating eye. 
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" Will yon not go in now, mother, and rest 
awhile?" she says. 

'' No, thank yon, dear/* Mrs. Wynbmn replies ; 
for like many other amiaUe people she does not 
yield easily to slight persuasion; and like almost 
all sufferers firom loss of nervous energy, she feels 
that perfect rest is the last thing she has any 
inclination for. ''No, thank you, dear; don*t yon 
think we had better go out on the moor for a 
walk ; it is always so fresh and breezy up there? " 

''Perhaps that would do you more real good," 
Sophie replies considerately. 

Out upon the moor the languid look yanished 
from Mrs. Wynbum's Ceu^ very quickly. The fresh 
spring breezes swept across the heather ; the purple 
mist hung dreamily over the distant lulls ; the sun 
tinged the rough, pointed edges of the crags with 
golden light ; the clefts between lay in deep shadow. 
Here and there flocks of the black-£EMsed moorland 
sheep fed quietly on patches of stunted grass ; and 
now and then a bee hummed drowsily over the 
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yellow whin bushes that dotted the edges of 
hollows filled with orange and red bracken. And 
overhead^ flitting tremnlously away out of sight, 
and dropping showers of joyous harmony, soared 
*^ the pilgrim of the sky : " 

Bright gem instinct with music, vocal spark ; 
The happiest hird that sprang ont of the Ark ! 

** How different things seem up here on the 
hUls/' Mrs. Wynbum said to herself; ''it is like 
being nearer heaven; further away from the disap- 
pointment and the sick heart-hunger that seem so 
hard to bear at other times. It is long since I 
have felt so truly happy as I do to-day." 

''Have you heard from Miss Macdonald yet?" 
Sophie inquired as they sat down to rest on a heap 
of dry fern. 

''Yes, dear; I had a letter this morning. I 
forgot to tell you about it when you came in from 
the garden. It is such a nice letter. Would you 
like to read it?" 
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'^Oh, no, thank yon, mother: yon can tell me 
what she says." 

'' She thinks she will be able to come to ns the 
week after next ; bnt I am afraid she cannot stay so 
long as I had hoped. She has promised to go into 
Hampshire to visit an inyalid consin. . • • Yon 
have not seen her since yon were qnite a little girl, 
Sophie. Do yon remember her ? " 

" Yes, mother, quite well." 

And of what nature was Sophie's remembrance 
of Miss Macdonald ? Mrs. Wynbum did not ask : 
she felt instinctively that her cold, cautious daughter 
would have little in common with her warm-hearted, 
sympathetic visitor. The consciousness was unwel- 
come ; for Jessie Macdonald had for years been to 
her that rare and true blessing, a faithful friend. 
It was Jessie's influence that had secured for 
Mrs, Wynbum her comfortable home in Scotland; 
and it was Jessie's friendship that had helped to 
soften the keen grief of her early widowhood. 
The thought that her one friend and her one 
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jchild were of such opposite natures, was not a 
pleasant one. 

Wandering back across the moor, down the 
glen, and into Kilham wood, how pleasant it was ! 
How the noisy little beck gurgled over the mossy 
stones ; how beautiful the trees looked just bursting 
into leaf! — ^tender yellow greens; sweet, delicately- 
tinted shades of light brown; and sombre hues of 
purple. How the ground was strewn with flowers 
of every colour! — ^the turquoise blue forget-me-not, 
the pale primrose, the sweet violet, and the white, 
fragile wood anemone. The tiny golden-green fern- 
fronds slowly uncurling themselves out of exqui- 
sitely-fashioned shells of brown satin tissue ; faiiy 
skeletons of last year's leaves lying in the pathway; 
gnarled old trunks of trees covered with lichens of 
every hue. How beautiful it all was ! Why should 
people ever feel that anything can come between 
their souls and the soul of Him who fills the 
world with such glories as these? How is it that 
-we feel for days and weeks and months together 
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that our eyes are holden that we cannot see Him^ 
There is only one answer. 



A pleasant morning in the middle of June, The 
trees fiill of leaf, the air musical with the song of 
birds and the hum of bees, and fragrant with the 
scent of flowers: snmmer and sunshine, bright 
colours and sweet sounds everywhere. 

Mrs. Wynbum and her friend Jessie Macdonald, 
in straw hats and leather gloves, are feeding a brood 
of tiny chickens in the yard. Some grown-up cocks 
and hens are pecking and strutting about near the 
stable-door ; Carlo, Mr. Dunning's old dog, is lying 
in the shade of the wood-heap ; Hannah is placing 
her spotlessly clean milk-pans in a row under the 
dairy-window; and Susan, screened by the over- 
luxuriant foliage of a pear-tree, is watching the 
scene complacently from her bedroom. 

''I must go in and order dinner now^" Mrs. 
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WynBum says, obserring that Hannah's dairy work 
is done. "Will you go in and rest, Jessie? or 
would you rather stay out of doors till I have 
done my housekeeping?" 

"Oh, I would much rather stay out of doors, 
Mary dear. I will go into the garden; or perhaps 
down the paddock to the beck-side." 

As Mrs. Wynbum walked away, her friend stood 
by the hencoop watching her. " I don't quite 
understand you> Mary," she thought ; " you are 
not your old self." And then Miss Macdonald went 
through the door that led from the yard to the 
garden, and sat down on a low wall by the 
cucumber-frame. Her thoughts of the little friend 
who was so dear to her were by no means satis- 
factory. 

How graceful Miss Macdonald looked sitting 
there in her straw hat and long grey cloak ! . She 
was tall, very tall; but her figure was so lithe 
and graceful that no one could think her unusual 
height anything but an advantage. And then she 
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was BO stately — ^not with a statdiness like Sophie's, 
born of physical strength and beauty, and a rather 
nncommon form of pride — bnt with a gentle, 
thonghtfol serenity of manner that spoke eloquently 
of the strength and exaltation of the sonl within. 
The same meaning shone from the depths of her 
clear grey eyes, and was visible in the chastened 
yet winning expression of her fiEuse ; giving to her 
pale complexion and regular features a power of 
fascination that was almost irresistible. 

Half an hour afterwards, when Mrs. Wynbum 
went down the paddock with her apron full of 
books and work, she found her friend sitting on 
a rough little seat that old James had just put up 
under one of the trees. 

''Hasn't he chosen a charming spot?" Miss 
Macdonald said, as the old man went off with his 
tools. ''Close to the hut, so that you could step 
in there if a shower of rain came on, and just 
within sight and sound of that noisy little beck. 
He could not have found a better place." 
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"I am rather afraid that Sophie will think it 
would have been better not quite bo near to the 
beck; she says that the sound of the water makes 
her feel deaf and stupid." 

"Or what you would call dreamy." 
Mrs. Wynbum smiled. It was pleasant to 
have her little weaknesses brought to light and 
laughed at by Jessie Macdonald again. It brought 
back the remembrance of the old times — of days 
when it had been her one earthly relief to tell 
her cares and troubles to Jessie, and be soothed 
and uplifted by such words of peace and comfort 
as can only come with power from a heart that 
has sufifered and struggled and overcome. The 
atmosphere of those days seemed to be round her 
again this fresh June morning; and books and 
work were alike unheeded as she sat, with her 
hand in Jessie's, thinking of the past. 

They sat in silence for some time — ^that pleasant 
silence which is "more eloquent than words/' and 
which can only be indulged in as a pleasure by 
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people who are very close to each other in heart. 
Presently Miss Macdonald spoke : her thoughts 
had also been of her friend, bat they had been 
in the present tense more than in the past. 

" Where is Sophie this morning ? " she inquired. 

" She has gone with Eliza and Georgie Stapleton 
to a rehearsal at the concert-room. The Philhar- 
monic Society is going to give a' concert for the 
benefit of the widow and orphans of the man who 
was killed on the line last week." 

" Is it an amateur society ? " 

"Yes. The Stapletons belong to it, and they 
wished Sophie to join, but she declined." 

"Did she? She has a very beautiful voice. 
I heard her singing in the drawing-room when I 
was walking on the lawn last evening." 

" You would hear her to advantage then : she 
never sings so well as when she is quite alone." 

Gradually the conversation led from the 
brilliancy of Sophie's accomplishments to the 
peculiarities of her character. Mrs. Wynbum 
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was longing for the sympathy, the consolation, 
that had been so precious in the old days, but 
she did not seek it now« With pardonable pride, 
she joined in her friend's praises of Sophie's 
beauty and cleverness; dwelt on her strength of 
principle, her self-command, her unfailing courtesy 
of manner; and acknowledged that she appeared 
to have inherited something of her grandfather's 
reserve and self-reliance; but she made no con- 
fession or complaint. 

But as Mrs. Browning has said — and with 
truth, — 

Eyes that haye wept so mnch, see dear ; 

iind as Miss Macdonald watched the mother-love 
grow visible in the expression of her friend's face, 
and then die out suddenly, as if darkened by 
remembrance, the smile which had been playing 
on her own lips faded out in unconscious sympathy. 
She had seen the shadow of the cross that Mary 
Wynburn was bearing. 

VOL. I. 6 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE PHILHARMONIC 80CIETT8 CONCERT. 

Jessie Maodonald thought she had never seen 
Sophie look so beautiful as she did when she came 
downstairs dressed for the concert. Her toilette — a 
plain grey silk dress, a small cloak of white cash- 
mere, and a graceful wreath of jessamine and violets 
twined in her hair-was perfectly simple and girl- 
like; and yet she looked and moved like a queen. 

"Do you know whether my mother is ready 
yet ? " she inquired of Miss Macdonald. 

''Yes> dear^ she is quite ready. She has just 
gone into the kitchen to give Hannah some direc- 
tions about Mr, Dunning's tea.'* 

Sophie went into the study. 
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" Grand&ther, I have come to see if I can per- 
snade you to change your mind now ? I assure yon 
I am speaking quite honestly when I say that I shall 
be just as happy here with you as at the concert." 

** No, Sophia ; as you know, I change my mind 
very rarely : I shall certainly not change it now. 
Your mother has been here twice making an offer 
similar to yours, and I have given her the same 
answer." 

*' Then I had better say * good night * now." 

" Good night, Sophia. God bless you." 



According to previous arrangement the Fentons 
had engaged a cab to bring them down from Heather 
Brow to the concert-room; and when Mr. Fenton 
had seen his wife safely through the mysterious 
labyrinth of back-stairs and passages that led to the 
curtained space behind the platform, he returned 
to the cab, and went on to the Vicarage for Mrs. 
and Miss Wynbum and their guest. 
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Bat llr. Fenton ns niher behind tlie time 
agreed ufmi. The eoneeit-nxnn ns abeai^ well 
fiUed when the puty from the \lcange aniTed; 
bat, huTing taken tiekets for the leserred setts, they 
were spared the nnpleasant diffienlty of straggling 
for phiees. The room was a good-sized one, well 
lifted, and prettily-decorated. The people were 
most of them well dressed, and apparently happily- 
disposed. Anticipation of some kind, Tarying firom 
mild expectation to enthusiastic eagerness, was 
visible on every £gu^; and, judging firom the pro- 
gramme, and taking into consideration the admitted 
talent of some of the members of the Philharmonic 
Society, it did not seem probable that any reasonable 
expectations of an enjoyable evening would be dis- 
appointed. 

Five minutes past eight : the room is crowded 
by this time. The back seats are growing impatient^ 
and uneasy little showers of boot-heels and walking- 
sticks are beginning to come down upon the floor. 
The people who have been studying the programme 
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since a quarter-past seven are beginning to know 
it by heart ; and those who have no programme 
are a little tired of looking at the blue and gold 
decorations that ornament the arch above the nn- 
occupied platform. 

But the green curtain moves, a slight opening 
is made, and the tall thin figure of Mr. Moss, the 
conductor, appears in the opening. The appearance of 
Mr. Moss is the signal for violent demonstration. He 
bows magnificently, retires, and returns with a lady. 

The quaint-looking lady, in amber moire-antique 
and black lace, who is led by Mr. Moss to one of 
the chairs in front of the platform, is Lady Anna 
Cliflfhurst. Vehement applause greets Lady Anna, 
who is well known in Cornborough. 

Another burst of applause; the second lady is 
Mrs. Fenton. Tall, blonde, youthful, and elegant : 
toilette of mauve silk and white lace, most elaborate 
and expansive. Mrs. Fenton plays composedly with 
her fan, and smiles very pleasantly at her friend 
Lady Anna. 
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cherished ambition to sing Adelaide on the platfonn 
of the Gomborough Concert Boom. This ambition 
was about to be gratified. 

But, unfortunately, there was something in the 
appearance of Mr. Grathome that excited the risible 
fiaculties of the good people of Gomborough. Some 
smothered bursts of laughter were heard in the gallery. 
Laughter is contagious, and before Mr. Grathome 
had quite assumed the attitude he had been studying 
fbr so many past weeks, he was greeted with a storm 
of derisive applause that would have utterly unnerved 
a less obtuse vocalist. But Mr. Grathome was very 
obtuse. The idea that there was anything unreal in 
the welcome accorded to him did not enter his mind. 
He bowed and smiled, made signs to the lady who 
was about to accompany him to wait a moment, bowed 
and smiled again ;— the uproar grew tumultuous. 

Mr. Grathome began to feel uncomfortable. 
Was it possible that they were laughing at him ? 
No, it couldn't be.. He raised his eyeglass. The 
efiect of this trivial act was unmistakeable — they 
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were langhing at him ; but Mr. Craihome was 
pachydermatous as well as obtuse. 

Mr. Moss stepped forward. One steady look 
from the much-respected conductor all but subdued 
the boisterous outbreak, and by a few well-chosen 
words, he secured for Mr^ Crathome the opportunity 
of singing Adelaide ; but much of Mr. Crathome's 
self-confidence had had time to evaporate. 

Between each verse of the song the same 
doubtful plaudits were bestowed upon the much- 
perplexed tenor. Should he bow his acknowledg- 
ments or not? He remembered Mr. Sims Beeves: 
he bowed. The audience was delighted. 

At the close of the song Mr. Crathome felt a 
little overcome, and would have retired behind the 
green curtain ; but this was not to be thought of — 
the back seats encored Mr. Crathome's Adelaide, 

But Mr. Crathome could not remember that 
he had ever known Mr. Sims Beeves answer an 
encore. If his memory served him rightly, the 
distinguished tenor was in the habit of bowing 
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three times in reply to each demand for repetition. 
Mr. Crathome stepped forward a little, not quite 
to the front of the platform, and bowed three 
times in succession. 

But before this ceremony was quite concluded, 
perspicacious Mr. Moss had led Lady Anne Cliff- 
hurst to the piano, and ere the bewildered Mr. 
Crathome could resume his place, the audience 
was listening attentively to the opening bars of 
Beethoven's Sonata in D Minor. The sonata con- 
cluded, a four-part song followed, and then a rather 
wearisome " quartette " was performed by the band. 

"You are looking tired, mother," Sophie said 

to Mrs. Wynbum, under cover of a deafening 

double-forte passage. 

" Am I, dear ? I don't feel tired in the least. 
I am enjoying myself very much. Are not you ? " 

*'Yes, mother, thank you." 

" How do you like it all, Jessie ? " Mrs. 

Wynbum said, tuming to Miss Macdonald. 

" Very much indeed, Mary dear. This is a 
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rather lengthy performance, bat I suppose it is 
nearly over now? What follows next?" 

Mrs. Wynbom looked at the programme. 

" ' Douglas * — a song . . . Miss G . Who 

is Miss Gt , Sophie, do yon know?" 

''No, mother; there is no one on the platform 
whose name begins with G." 

When the quartette was concluded Mr. Moss 
disappeared for a moment. He returned leading 
a young lady by the hand : very young indeed she 
was, little more than a girl. She looked very pale, 
almost as white and rigid as marble, hex hair was 
dark, her dress ,of the deepest mourning; the 
expression of her face, her whole appearance, was 
sad and touching beyond description. The question 
— " Why is she here ? " rose to the lips involuntarily. 

Almost fascinated the audience seemed by the 
appearance of this frail girl, contrasting so 
strangely with every one and every thing around 
her; almost too spell-bound to do anything but 
whisper " Who is she ? " The attempt to raise a 
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little of the demonstration that had been showered 
so freely upon the others was an utter failure. 

Mrs. Fenton sat down to the piano to accom- 
pany the stranger. She played the symphony ; 
there was a moment's pause, a moment's effort, 
and then there was heard the tones of a voice 
that sent a thrill of emotion to the core of almost 
every heart in the room. It was a weird unearthly 
voice : there was something plaintive and beseeching 
in it : it was a cry of pain from a soul that seemed 
to be bearing more than it could endure — ^bearing 
a burden . that it could never hope to be released 
from in this world — and bearing it not well. 
The first words of the song — 

Could je come back to me, Douglas ! Douglas I 

In the old likeness that I knew. 
I would be so faithful, so loving, Douglas, 

Douglas I Douglas I tender and true. 

These simple words were touching, but they did 
not express half the meaning of the eerie cry 
that seemed to supplicate so passionately and yet 
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80 hopelessly. The wild cadence of a voice like 
that could find no adequate utterance in words* 

Mary Wynbum sat pale, silent, and shivering. 
Her very soul was stirred. The old wounds 
began to bleed, the new to quiver with fresh pain ; 
and when that wailing voice had sung the verse 
beginning — 

Oh to call back the days that are not, 

and the next, — 

I was not half worthy of 70a, Douglas, 
Not half worthy the like of jon, 

the widow laid her cold tiny hand in that of her 
friend quietly and silently, but with a plainfal 
look in her eyes that was pitiful to see. Jessie 
caressed the little hand, bent her head to hide 
her own tears: "Be a brave little woman, Mary 
darling," she whispered. 

Mary was brave — almost too brave. When 
the strange singer was gone from the platform 
she looked up, her face began to flush, her eye 
to brighten; the band played a deafening, stirring 
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choms and Mrs. Wynbam began to talk of in- 
different things in a quick ceaseless way that 
went to Jessie's heart more keenly than the most 
passionate burst of tears would have done. Once 
before Miss Macdonald had seen her friend like 
this — only once. 

The National Anthem was sung at last ; 
cloaks and shawls were arranged; and the cab 
containing the Vicarage party was driven quickly 
down Priorsgate. Mr. and Mrs. Fenton were with 
them : Mrs. Wynbum had insisted that they should 

not go back to Heather Brow supperless. 



''How unusually cheerfal our little hostess 
was to-night/' Mr. Fenton said to his wife as 
they drove along the edge of Gomborough moor. 
'' Going to the concert has done her good. I 
have always thought that a little more society 
would be beneficial to her." 
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Mrs. Fenton smiled. 

^'I thought yon had had more penetration, 
Marcus/' she said. 

" Penetration, Cecile ! What is there to pene- 
trate in the fact of a lady's being a little more 
animated than usual after a concert?" 

''Mrs. Wynbum's animation was not natural, 
dear ; indeed I thought once she seemed quite 
tremulous with excitement ; " and then Mrs. 
Fenton's languid voice became more full of mean- 
ing than usual. ''I am certain our little friend 
is either not so strong or not so happy as she 
used to be: I have been watching her some time, 
and when Miss Macdonald goes away, I mean to 
try to persuade her to come to Heather Brow 
more frequently than she has done." 

'' Do, Cecile, dear. How thoughtful you always 
are ! " 
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CHAPTER VI. 



GOOD COUNSEL. 



The Fentons had been gone some time. The 
old clock in the church tower struck twelve — 
twelve solemn deep-sounding strokes. The bells 
chimed a slow, haunting, monotonous hymn-tune. 
A summer night-wind sighed drearily through the 
trees, sweeping the heavy branches to and fro 
upon the moss-grown roof. A wan-looking moon 
sailed slowly through the sky — ^its rays shedding 
a chequered light through the dark leafy boughs, 
upon the garden paths, upon the front of the 
sombre old house, through the high, narrow stair- 
case window, upon the landing, upon the stairs, 
through the open window of Miss Macdonald's 
room; gleaming fitfully everywhere through the 
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quivering boughs of the trees that stirred in the 
summer night-wind. 

The chimes had ceased. Miss Macdonald was 
sitting on a low chair by the side of her bed^ 
watching the moonlight flitting across the carpet, 
listening to the hollow sound of the old clock 
ticking in the hall — ^to the slight suppressed sobs 
of the little friend at her knee, and thinking 
prayerfully what she could say to comfort one 
whose sorrow was only half-known to her. 

' ''Mary, darling/' she said at last, folding her 
arms round the frail little figure with motherly 
tenderness — "Mary, my own little friend, tell me 
what troubles you? talk to me as you used to do 
in the old days." 

" Oh, Jessie, Jessie ! you will think me very weak ; 
I am weak — weaker now than I have ever been, for 
the strength of my last hope is gone from me.'* 

" That can hardly be, dear," Miss Macdonald 
said in a gentle, quiet voice. 

" No ; not that hope Jessie — ^but for that I could 

VOL. I. 7 
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not hay6 endured so long. But oh^ Jessie, Jessiey 
my sister Jessie, even that hope, is growing dim ; it 
seems so t&t off. My very sonl is blinded, darkened : 
Ij: can see nothing — ^think of nothing but my bitter 
sorrow. Oh ! why was I ever a wife and a mother ? '* 
*^ You are alluding to Sophie, dear. Am I rights " 
''Yes, Jessie; but don't Uame ine. She is all 
I have, and I had hoped so lotg — ^hoped forva life 
so different from this. I am wrong, I know<; my 
heart is lull of wrong thoughts and bitterness, but 
I have suffered so much, Jessie — oh, so much; 
more than I can ever tell you." 

Miss Macdonald was silent for a while. She 
was pained, surprised. During .all the years tiiat 
she had known Mrs. "Wynbum — years of deep 
sorrow^ some of them — she had never before seen 
her like this ; never before heard from her lips 
any w6rds but those that spoke of a submission 
and a resignationt that yras almost touching: her 
simple child-like faith had been almost wondrous 
in one so tried. Bemembering this, it seemed 
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strange that what appeared to be a comparatiYely 
slight trouble should have power to dim the faith 
that had been so long unclouded. ''But it can 
only be dimmed/' Jessie said to herself, ''it can 
never be darkened." 

And then Miss Macdonald wondered if it would 
be possible for her to do anything to lighten her 
friend's burden. If she might dare to make any 
attempt to influence Sophie herself; but she had 
been too observant to have any hope of success. 
She had seen, with surprise at first, how outwardly 
calm and self-controlled Mrs. Wynb^m's Ipyp for her 
child was* No exigeance in it, no demQ^st^ve- 
ness ; nothing but a gentle, patient cheerfulness, 
and an unvarying and evident self-repression that 
had been unintelligible at first. But, getting to 
know Sophie better, seeing how she shrunk from 
the touch of a gentle hand, how impatiently she 
winced at the sound of a tender, loving word, 
how coldly she received her mother's one kiss 
morning and evening ; she had come to under- 
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stand it more clearly; bat she had never dreamed 
of such a depth of hidden grief as this. 

A little longer yet, Jessie Macdonald was silent ; 
ihen she spoke, — ** Idarj, my darling ; rest your head 
here in my arms, and lie very qniet and listen to me. 
Don't think I cannot understand you — ^I am not a 
mother, and perhaps I cannot quite enter into the 
depth and intensity of such mother-love as yonrs ;. 
but I can feel that the pain you are suffering is a 
real one, and that it is real mast be a comfort to 
you. Beal sorrow is never sent undesignedly." 

" No, Jessie, I know that ; " — the sobs had 
ceased, and the plaintive little voice was quiet 
now — ^'I know that, and it seems as if my sin 
was all the greater because I do know it. I have 
always felt that trouble has never been sent to me 
aimlessly — ^but oh ! Jessie, what a great deal of 
sorrow-teaching I must have needed." 

''But have you not always felt, dear, that the 
teaching has been of exactly the kind you needed 
most ? " 
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Not always^ Jessie; not quite always. I tiy 
to think so and to believe what I think^ but I cannot 
always feel it. I could not when Louis went away 
— I cannot now." 

*' I think I can understand why, Mary dear • • • 
But may not even natural affection need a chasten- 
ing hand if there is danger of its becoming in- 
ordinate?", 

''Jessie, Jessie, com a mother's love for her 
child be inordinate ? " Miss Macdonald stooped and 
kissed the little face that looked so wan and wistful 
in the moonlight. 

'' I think it can, dear ; but don't misunderstand 
me. I know that love — love of some kind, is the 
strongest instinct of human nature — strongest in 
the highest natures — natures that can enjoy the 
fulfilment of cherished hopes most keenly, and 
feel the chills of disappointment most acutely. But, 
Mary, my own Mend, my sister, I need not tell 
you that there is only One — One Perfect Love — 
that can give back such love as yours foithfully 
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and xindiangiiigly — ay, nnchangingly^ a word that 
can hardly be applied with truth to any human 
lova- that ever existed." 

Mrs. Wynbum was silent for awhile, then she 
said,, sadly, — '^Jessie. That Love was nearer to me 
ence than it is now* Where light and warmth was, I 
feel cold and darkness. I read, I pray, I do every- 
thing, I did then; but nothing brings the same 
comfort, the same peace. All is unrest, and de- 
solation, and pain. Why is it, Jessie-r-why ? " 

" I think you . have told me why, Mary dear. 
If, as you said, you can see nothing, think of 
nothing but your sorrow, you will find no rest or 
peace in that. .. I can. speak from experience, you 
know, dear, for I^ too, haye known what it is to feel 
as if life was darkenied and clouded, as if prayer was 
unheard and useless, and as if God had turned 
away His Face for ever. But I learnt — and it was 
a difficult lessour-rthat. 

Sin only hides the genial ray, 

And round the Cross makes night of day. 
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It was nothing but sin^ earth-bound thoughts and 
selfish sorrow — the * sorrow of the world that 
worketh death.' • . • Oh, Mary, darling ! it 
will be hard for you to try to give up such hopes, 
such loye as yours ; to have to see and feel close 
to you every day the cold unsatisfying shadow of 
what might have been ; but you must do it^ dear, — • 
you must turn from your broken cisterns to living 
fountains. You may not feel that you have sufficient 
strength for such keen renunciation at first; but^ 
' asky and it shall be given you ; ' ' seek^ and ye 
shall find ; ' and seek until you do find, Mary, 
dear, — ^the very act will bring relief. Do try to 
pray more — more earnestly* Nothing else will 
give. such peace; nothing else so still the longing, 
craving pain that so often comes over the soul; 
nothing else so change disquiet and unrest into 
perfect calmness. Take all to God: what cannot 
be taken to Him must be banished from the heart 
and mind and soul entirely — banished with a 
watchfiil, strong, unyielding will. Take all . else 
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to Him ; take it in the prayer of fSuih ; take it to 
the foot of the Gross, and pray to Him who hong 
thereon to plead for you, and to give yon strength 
to suffer and endore with Him.** 



'^ Jessie, my true friend, I will try ; and it 
seems as if it would all he so easy to-night : as if 
I could begin afresh and fqrget all the past — 
forget eyerything but that Love which is 'Life's 
only sign.' But I know that I shaU not go on 
feeling like this — I know I shall feel weak and 
powerless when I come to try my strength in the 
factual battle of daily life." 

'^ That will be almost as you choose, dear. 
You need never fight the Battle of Life alone. It 
may be that, — 

Only the Lord can hear, 

Only the Lord can see 

The straggle within how dark and drear, 

Though quiet the outside he. 

But the 'battle-clouds* can never prevail so long 
as He is near. It may be a hard struggle for you. 
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my little one, but don't give it up ; it must be * 
made. . • • Life — the true life — is strangely 
within our own power ; we may make or mar our 
happiness not only in this worlds but in the world 
to come. We have help and strength^ and light 
and guidance given; but there is much left for 
the exercise of human will and reason. ' Keep thy 
heart with all diligence, for out of it are the issues 
of life ; ' — ^that is where you must begin, Mary. 
Try to bring every thought into subjection ; to 
change the whole current of your inner life; to 
wrench the too deeply-planted roots of affection 
from the barren, stony, wayside earth, to which 
they have clung so long, and plant them in higher, 
purer ground. It is difficult work, exhausting work, 
— work that requires a clear insight into what is 
to be effected by it, — strong determination, and 
patience under repeated failure. It must be well 
begun — ^begun by earnest prayer; by long and deep 
meditation ; by consideration of the good to be 

V 

gained; of the evil to be cast out; of the light 
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to be sought; of the darkness to be shnimed; of 
the effect of failure and of success ; and of- the end 
of ally when the final account must be rendered.'' 



The two friends stood by the window. The 
night was far advanced ; the moon shed a calm light 
over the graves in the peaceful little churchyard 
below ; faint streaks of dawnlight were visible over a 
distant hill seen through an opening in the trees ; 
and the last faint sweep of the summer night-wind 
went sighing drearily away over the barren moor. 

Mrs. Wynbum was watching her friend, — almost 
awestruck by the strange, solemn light that shone in 
her eyes. 

** Jessie," she said softly, "what are you 
thinking of?" 

"I was thinking of another night dear, and of 
another grave, — that grave that was in the Hill-side 
Garden so long ago. • . • And wondering, if we 
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had lived then^ if we could have gone there, and 
if it would have been possible for us to steal round 
unseen by the Boman soldiers, to stand before 
that sealed stone in the still moonlight, to 'think 
of all that day's sad, bitter anguish ; and of His 
agony — His awfdl agony the night before. And 
thinking that if we could have looked but once on ' 
that calm, dead face on which the mocking ttews 
had looked with such angry scorn ; if we had 
seen on that forehead the marks of the cruel 
crown of thorns ; if we had dared to kneel down — 
to kneel very low, and touch for one instant that 
cold, dead, wounded hand — wounded for us, for 
our transgressions, surely we should never, never ' 
have walked in the shadow of sin or earth-bom 
sorrow again." 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



OLD HANNAH. 



Miss Maodonald went away; ihe summer passed 
on ; the hay-making was over ; ihe harvest- 
waggons began to move slowly along the fields 
and lanes in the neighbourhood of Comborough. 
The school was closed for the harvest-holidays; 
the children were gleaning in the fields. The 
leaves began to redden and fidl; the purple bloom 
of the heather grew darker; the green bracken 
faded into hues of bright bronze and yellow. The 
days grew shorter^ the evenings longer and cooler, 
and the sunsets so brilliant and glowing that the 
distant hills on the western side of the moor 
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rose up like islets on '^ a sea of glass mingled 
with fire/* 

For some weeks past, Mr. Fenton, Mrs. 
Wynbum, and Sophie had been trying to in* 
duce Mr. Dunning to consent to the re-establish- 
ment of the annual school-feast. For eleven 
long years no such festival had been held at 
Gomboroughy and some most cogent reasons in 
£Eivour of the neglected custom had been brought 
forward. 

After much effort^ a conditional consent had 
been elicited from Mr. Dunning. The feast was 
not to be held until the last harvest-field in the 
neighbourhood was gleaned, the school re-opened, 
and a written statement of the progress and con- 
duct of each child who had attended the Sunday 
or week-day school during the past year submitted 
to his inspection. 

Mr. Fenton had reminded him that the harvest 
being generally so late in these northern regions, 
it would be impossible to count with any degree 
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drf ' certainty upon an afternoon fine and warm 
enough for an out-door tea. Mrs. Wynbum had 
expressed some doubts as to the true wisdom of 
thd plan of admitting to the school-f^st only 
those children whose conduct could be made to 
look weU on paper. On this point Mr. Fenton 
and Sophie had agreed with Mr. Dunning ; tuid 
Mrs. Wynbum finding herself one against thred, 
had grown rather eager in her yindicatibn of smaU 
sinners. 

'''Those who have been guilty of &ultis that 
have been thought unpardonable^' have been ex- 
pelled from the school/' she urged; *' the smaller 
offenders are punished at' the time. And, if yisn 
would consider the nature of their misdeeds, and 
then remember what kind of homes, and parents,; 
and elder brothers and sisters some of them haTe 
— surely you would not think of making a day. 
that would be to many of them, the one great 
day of pleasure in the year — a day that tiiey would 
look forward to and backward to with an intensity 
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of deUght that we cannot understand — surely you 
would not turn it into a day of punishment and; 
disgrace ? Do think of the hardening, embittering 
effect it would have, not only upon the children, 
but upon their parents and Mends, perhaps v for 
years to come. Oh, I cannot tell you either whatr 
I feel or what I mean ; but, before you% decdde- 
upon a standard of conduct, do ask yourselves how. 
U wiU look in the eyes of Him who 'lifted np^ 
Himself and said, he that is without sin among 
you, let him first cast a stone.'" 

Mr. Dunning had agreed to. reconsider the^ 
matter. He would still have the statem^it .. pre-, 
pared by Miss Couchley, revised by Mr. :Eanton^. 
and inspected by himself; but he would not rdecide 
at present bow far it should be used as a test.- 
Mr. Penton adhered to his original opinion. Sophie,, 
whose ideas on the subject of reward and punish-, 
ment were peculiar and decided, grew irate, ma<ito. 
one or two sharply satirical speeches, and concluded 
by saying that had her mother been a special 
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pleader^ she thought she should have rather enjoyed 
being *^ prisoner at the bar." 



Some heavy rains had feJlen, the harvest had 
been delayed; and it was not until the last week 
in September that Mr. Dunning could be brought 
to decide upon the day when the school-feast should 
be held. He had named the first Tuesday in 
October. 

Much to the delight of every one concerned, 
the autumn morning was a glorious one. Calm 
and cool, yet sunny and bright. The leaves that 
were still on the trees were all glowing with red 
and yellow ; a few brilliant autumn flowers remained 
in the borders ; the evergreens glistened in the 
sun ; and the little beck, swollen by the late rains, 
was rushing down from the moors to the sea with 
all the noise and haste that would-be-important 
things and people make in the world generally. 
After breakfast Mrs. Wynbum went into the 
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kitchen. The sun streamed in through the trees, 
through the ivy that clung closely round the stone- 
mullioned windows, flickering on the old oak-dresser^ 
on the quaint dinner-service— crimson and green 
on a straw-coloured ground, — on the dish-covers 
that hung over old James's chair, and on the 
curiously painted door-panels of the comer cup- 
board. Marvellous must have been the ideas of 
the artist who painted the red and blue, and green 
and yellow '^ Finding of Moses " on the convex 
panels of that cupboard-door. 

The kitchen was not. quite so tidy as usual 
this morning. Extra work was going on: baking 
of cakes and biscuits, washing of rarely-used glass 
and china, and cleaning of antique silver. Susan 
was bright and elated ; Betsy Morris, who had 
come in to help, was brisk and fussy ; and, to 
Mrs. Wynbum's surprise, poor old Hannah, who 
on such occasions was always either veiy cross or 
veiy jocose,^ seemed in a state of great depression 
of spirits. 

VOL. I. 8 
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Are you not well to-day, Hannah?" Mra 
Wynbnrn asked as they crossed the yard together 
to look at the baskets of bans and loaves that were 
standing in the dairy. 

** Yes, ma'am, ah'm weel annff, thank ya'," said 
Hannah, sadly. 

''Bat yoa don't seem like yoorself — do tell 
me if anything troables yon ? " . 

'' It's the trouble 'at's te come yet 'at lies heavy, 
Mrs. Wynbam ; but do&it yoa be askin' na qaes* 
tions. What is ta be, will be." 

''There is no doubt of that, Hannah," said 
Mrs. Wynbam, who had some knowledge of the 
•Id woman's prescient moods, " but even ' what is 
to be' will not come any quicker for my know- 
ing it." 

"Mebbe not, ma'am, mebbe not; but ah'd as 
lief ya didn't hear o' evil &a me. 

Yesy sad and subdued old Hannah was, and 
there was a settled conviction in her voice and 
manner that was impressive. It was not a rare 
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thing to find her dispirited by an nnasnal dream, 
an omen, or a presentiment; the mysterious side 
of nature had great attractions for Hannah, On 
winter nights by the kitchen fire, she would perplex 
old James and amuse Susan by the hour together 
with legends and charms, stories of bahrgeists and 
haunted houses, wonderful dreams that had come 
true, and of ill-luck that people had brought upon: 
themselves by neglecting certain little ceremonies 
propitiatory to the maleficent powers; but it was 
seldom that she was so really self-oppressed as dhe 
was to-day» 

By slow degrees, however, she unfold^ thel 
cause. Mrs. Wynburn had changed the subject, 
but Hannah inconsistently returned to it. ' ^ 

** I knaw ya' will nobbut laugh," she said, '^ but 
heaven send 'at there may be na tears te shed.'' 

Then the old woman told her story. The 
previous evening she had been standing on thei 
step of the kitchen-door; quite late, she said it 
was, and she had gone out to look at the stars 
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before going to bed^ to see what kind of weather 
they were likely to have for the school-feast. 
As she stood, thinking how cloudy it was, and 
what evident signs of change were apparent, Carlo 
came np to her; she began stroking him, and 
suddenly — right overhead, far away up above the 
house and the trees, they heard the wild, shrill, 
unearthly yelping of the ^* Gabriel Hounds." The 
dog heard it too, she said, for he shivered and 
trembled under her hand as if stricken with terror. 
There was nothing to be seen. The young moon 
was only just rising through wateiy clouds, and 
the stars were few and faint. There was no wind, 
no other sound — ^nothing but the ominous cries of 
the spectral pack as they went rushing on though 
the distant sky. 

Old Hannah's face had grown ashy-giey as she 
told her story; but when she looked up and saw 
the merry smile on Mrs. Wynbum's face, her poor 
old withered cheeks flushed crimson with anger 
and disappointment. 
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"Weel, weel, Miss Mary; (Mrs. Wynbum was 
always 'Miss Mary' in Hannah's heart;) may ya* 
alias hey as little cause to greet as ya' hev jast 
noo. Ah hevn't lived my threescoore years withoot 
sorrow, nor yet withoot wamin' o' sorrow ; an* them 
flyin' hounds niver yet passed ower the hoose ah 
lived in, but trouble, or sickness, or death came 
in at the door." 

"You dear, silly old woman," Mrs. Wynbum 
said, taking Hannah's hard brown hand in hers; 
*'why there are few sounds I like to hear better 
than those very cries you speak of. Did no one 
ever tell you what they really are? the shrill 
notes of the wild-fowl that pass over us every 
autumn in their passage to the southern countries 
where they spend the winter. Oh, Hannah, 
Hannah, how have you ever got through the 
world at all with so many superstitions clinging 
to you?" 

Hannah shook her head very mournfully as 
Mrs. Wynbum went away smiling to finish Janey 
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Smith's frock^ and pat tickets on the numerous 
articles that filled the prize-basket. 

'^ There's no makin' foalks see if they shut 
their eyes/' the poor old creature said sadly. 



PAKT III. 

Before the curing of a strong disease, 
Even in the instant of repair and health. 
The fit is strongest ; evils that take leave 
On their departure most of all show eyil. 

SHAKSPRAitE : King John, Act ilL Scene 4. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 
THE CORN BOROUGH 8GH00LFEA8T, 

At precisely a quarter to three^ Jemima Ellen 
Brown — Miss Couchley's assistant — ^is seen coming 
down Priorsgate* Jemima is wearing her Sunday 
hat — a deeply sunburnt Tuscan straW; with a new 
pale primrose ribbon on it; her Sunday jacket of 
black silky and a new print dress^ yeiy stiffs very 
bright blue, and trimmed with broad white braid 
in amazing quantities. Jemima looks radiant and 
conscious. 

With much effort she makes her way through 
the playground, through crowds of bright-fifu^ed 
children in holiday attire. Each child carries a 
mug tied in a pocket-handkerchief, generally a 
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pink-and-white handkerchief with pictures and 
yerses printed on it. Jemima unlocks the school 
door^ rings the bell; the children enter noisily, 
bnt become impressed on seeing the decorations. 
Miss Conchley appears in a pink muslin of decided 
pattern, blue feathers, and flaxen ringleta. The 
children take their places in the desks. Order 
and silence reign. 

Very pretty the school-room looks. Brightly- 
illuminated texts decorate the walls ; long festoons 
of evergreens surround the maps, the pictures, and 
the clock. Some merry-minded sprite has bent 
the cane into a circle, wreathed it with ivy, and 
hung it over Miss Couchley's chair. There are 
a few bright flowers in baskets and vases on the 
desk and the mantelpiece. And the prize-basket 
— the centre roimd which much of the interest of 
iihe day circles — stands on the work-table, close to 
the harmonium. 

Presently the door . opens, the children rise, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fenton, Mrs. Wynbum and Sophie 
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enter. Miss Conchley grows very pink^ talks very 
fast, and her flaxen curls flutter more distressfully 
than ever when Mr. Fenton presents her formally 
with a gilt-edged volume bound in green. Her 
thanks are profuse, and she puts it carefolly away 
in her desk without looking at the title. 

Again the door opens, and more visitors appear. 
Mrs. Stapleton, Eliza and Georgie; Mr. Stevenson 
£axter and Mr. Samuel Wood, churchwardens; a 
few Sunday-school teachers ; and perhaps twenty or 
thirty of the parents and friends of the children. 

At a sign from Mr. Fenton, Miss Gouchley sits 
down to the harmonium, a hymn is sung, a short 
service read, Mr. Fenton gives a little lecture — 
simple, concise, and to the purpose, — ^then the busi- 
ness of the day begins. 

The prizes in the basket — consisting of frocks, 
pinafores, work-bags, and aprons for the girls; 
books, mufijAtees, and woollen comforters for the 
boys — are spread out on the table by Miss Gouchley. ' 
Each article has. a ticket on it, bearing the name 
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and allasion to the most prominent virtue of the 
child for whom it is intended. Mr. Fenton looks 
penronsy clears his throat, glances at the list in 
his hand : '^ Number one/' he says to Miss Couchley 
in a whisper ; Miss Couchley hands to him a pretty 
little work-bag, made of hoUand, trimmed with 
scarlet braid, and fitted up with needles, and cotton, 
and tape, and scissors. 

''Maria Smith, a reward for industry," Mr* 
Fenton reads aloud from the ticket. 

Maria, blushing and curtseying, walks up to the 
table, receives her prize, and goes back to her seat. 

Mr. Fenton crosses out ** number one " and goes 
through the list with less diffidence. 

The last prize disappears from the table. Seven 
little faces look blank, fourteen little hands are 
empty. Miss Couchley looks reproachfully at the 
map of Africa; Mrs. Wynbum says a few kind 
words to a disappointed mother — both are sorely 
tempted to indulge in thoughts of private com- 
pensation. 
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Then a procession is formed in the playground. 
The children walk in pairs; the teachers arrange 
themselves here and there along the line; a few 
gay banners ure nnforled and flatter in the rising 
breeze; the sky is looking grey and cloudy^ bat 
very sanny are the little faces that pass two by 
two throagh the Vicarage gates. 

It is jast half-past foor by the charch clock. 
Eight long tables in the paddock and three on the 
lawn are spread with cakes^ and bans^ and frait, 
and flowers. The parents and children take their 
places promiscaoasly. James, Betsy Morris, and 
Susan appear with hage jugs of tea. Half-a-dozen 
janio]^ teachers and senior scholars volanteer to act 
as waitresses, and are dispatched to the dairy for 
baskets of cake. The people who have arrived at 
the Vicarage daring the giving of the prizes, emerge 
from the dining and drawing-rooms and tiy to make 
themselves aseful. Mrs. Stapleton places herself 
at the head of one of the tables on the lawn ; Eliza 
offers to preside at a second ; Mrs. Dennison takes 
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a third. Lady Anna Cliffhnrst, and Mrs. Fenton, 
Mrs. Wynbum, and the two Miss Lythams, Georgie 
Stapleton, Ella Dennison, and Sophie take their 
places at the tables in the paddock. The tea is 
ready to be poured oat; the owners of the little 
mugs look expectant. James crosses the paddock, 
glances for a moment at each table, walks quickly 
back to the kouse, and reappears behind }ilr. 
Dunning's Bath-chair. Mr. Cliffhurst insists on 
three cheers for the Vicar of Comborough. 

One moment's silence. The people remain 
standing. With the help of old James, Mr. Dunning 
rises in his chair, takes off his hat ; other hats are 
raised; grace is sung. The next hour is a yety 
pleasant one. 

Once more the sun gleams out through Ihd' 
clouds. Slanting rays fall through the trees, upon 
the white table-covers, the gay china, the plates of 
fruit surrounded by flowers and evergreens that 
Sophie and Susan have arranged with so much taste. 
Bright ribbons and gay dresses flit actively about 
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amongst the tables. Much laughing and chattering: 
is heard amongst the little ones. The plates are 
emptied and quickly refilled ; the tea-jags can hardly 
' be replenished fast enough. Mr. Fenton, Mr. Cliff- 
hurst, and others are looking after everything and 
everybody ; handing baskets of buns and plates of 
fruit to the fathers, and mothers, and children who 
are enjoying the long-omitted feast very heartily.: 
Everything is going on well — well enough to satisfy 
even the anxious little lady in deep mourning who 
sits smiling and chatting at one of the lowest 
tables in the paddock. 

Tea is almost over. Miss Couchley's ; pink 
muslin flutters close to Mrs. Wynbum. Miss 
Couchley is in distress, such great distress that 
her mild blue eyes fill with tears when she tries 
to speak. 

** I wanted to see you alone, if I could just 
for a moment, please, ma'am,'' she says tremblingly, 

Mrs. Wynbum rises from her chair, asks one 
of a group of young ladies who are standing near. 
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to take her place, and tams into the lanrel-walk 
with the silly little schoolmistress. 

'' What is it that troubles yon, IGss Conchley ? " 
she inquires gently. 

** Oh ! it's only those children at the gate, 
Mrs. Wynbum; there are three of them. There 
were seven that had no prizes, you know; five of 
the seven were not to come to tea, and three of 

the five are standing in the road looking through 
the gate. One is that big girl, Maiy Ann Matson. 
She is not a good girl, I know, but she has been 
ill, and she has no father, and her mother is never 
sober; and oh! Mrs. Wynbum, she looks so 
white and hungry that I felt as if my tea was 
choking me. I don't know whether it was Mr. 
Dunning or Mr. Fenton who crossed the five names 
out of the list ; they are all bad children I know, 
but I cannot bear to see them standing there. 
Gould you not do something, ma'am? Might I 
give them a bun each? Or wovM you ask Mr. 
Dunning to let them come into the grounds after 
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tea ? I don't think he would refase if he saw 
them," 

They had reached the top of the lanrel-walk 
by this time, and Mrs. Wynbnm conld see the 
little outcasts herself. Mary Ann Matson, with 
ai^ infietnt sister in her arms, was standing close 
to the gate; she turned and curtsied when she 
saw Mrs. Wynbum, and her wan thin face and 
hungry wistful eyes lit up as if a sudden glow 
of hope, that was almost certainty, had flashed 
into her mind. Two other beseeching little faces 
were pressed close to the bars, watching the dis- 
tribution of good things within, and listening to 
the sounds of mirth and enjoyment. 

Mrs. Wynbum turned down the walk again. 
''She must do something: what would be the 
best thing to do ? " Whilst she was pondering 
this question she heard the concluding grace sung ; 
the bustle of " clearing away " began. " I will 
go and speak to Mr. Dunning/' she said to Miss 
Couchley. 

YOL. I. 9 
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Bat Mr. Dmming's chair was snrronnded by 
a group of people : the GlifiThnrsts and the 
Fentons and Sophie. Mrs. Wynbnm waited 
awhile; collected a number of children for blind* 
man's-buff at the lower end of the lawn, organised 
some other games in the paddock, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing Lady Anne and Miss Fenton 
join in the fun eagerly. Mrs. Wynbum went 
back to the terrace. Mr. Fenton and Sophie were 
still there, and so was Mr. GlifiThurst. Mrs. 
Wynbum was rather glad to see the latter. ^'I 
can count upon him as an ally," she thought; 
but the widow's face had a communicative look: 
Mr. GlifiThurst placed a chair for her and walked 
away. 

It was no use waiting for courage; Mrs. 
Wynbum began at once. She told her story very 
simply, and asked her fiather if his decision was 
irrevocable. She spoke very quietly: there was 
nothing whatever of pathos in her voice: even 
her words were not of a pleading nature; but 
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there was no mistakmg the andertone of eagerness, 
or the earnest compassionate look that was in her 
blue-grey eyes. 

Mr. Danning listened to his daughter without 
making 9Xkj remark, and then asked to see Miss 
Gouchley. Miss^ Gouchley was much excited, 
answered the Vicar's questions very quickly, very 
non-logically, and even forgot that she was sup- 
posed to. bO: on good terms with Lindley Murray. 

"If you would only see them, Mr. Dunning," 
she jconduded ; " there are three of them, you 
kqow there was five that wasn't to come to tea; 
it wouldn't be fair to let those three come in and 
not the others. If you will only let those come 
in and play awhile, and have something to eat, 
I will go up the town for the other two ; and oh ! 
Mr. Dunning, I know those sort of children better 
than you can know them, and it will be ten times 
over more likely to make them good next year 
than if they are kept out like that. Please, sir, 
do think of it!" 



i€ 
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Mr. Dmming looked thonghtfal, Mr. Fenton 
amused, and Sophie angry. 

What do you think, Fenton ? " Mr. Dunning 
said presently. 

'^ I still retain my old opinion ahout the injustice 
of rewarding had conduct; hut in this case I am 
afraid it is almost impossihle to hold out any 
longer . ^ • I think I should leave it to 
Mrs. Wynhum to decide," Mr. Fenton concluded 
with a smile. 

Sophie turned away and went into the house. 

After a little more deliberation Mr. Dunning's 
consent was given. Miss Couchley's thanks would 
have been overwhelming if the Vicar had not inter- 
rupted them. 

''You will please take care that these children 
have some food. Miss Gouchley; and sometime — 
later in the evening — ^will you bring them to my 
study ? " 

Miss Gouchley went up the town in search of the 
two other children ; Mr. Fenton joined a group of 
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yotmg ladies who were playing croqaet on the 
lawn ; Mrs. Wynbum went into the dining-room 
to see if everything was properly arranged for the 
indoor tea. 

Sophie was in the dining-room. She was 
standing near the window, looking into a dreary 
little comer of the churchyard. She made no sign 
when Mrs. Wynbum entered the room. The 
mother's heart sank a little. 

" Sophie dear, you are not angry with me ? " she 
said, laying her hand on her daughter's arm. 

" I am angry with some one — ^with every one, I 
think. I hate weakness, and I hate injustice. I 
am surrounded by both." 

" Sophie, you surprise me. There is neither 
weakness nor injustice in showing mercy to those 
poor little children. Do not get into a habit of 
looking at things in an exaggerated light, dear. 
Try and forget it all just now, and come and 
help me : we shall not shine as hostesses if we 
remain here." 
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^ Are those ddUiat eoming into the garden? " : 

^Ye8» dear; hot do tiy to see with your 
■lother^s eyes fcr ooce, there's % good child. Try 
to he extra kind to those poor little things: you 
do not know how it may enaUe yon to gain 
inflnenee oyer them in the fatnre." 

''Will yon lesTo me, please mother? I wish 
to be alone." 

Mrs. Wynhnm stood silent a moment, then she 
said sadly, — 

''Please don't speak to me so, darling; don't 
make this evening an unhappy one." 

" I have no wish to make this eyening or any 
other evening unhappy, but I acknowledge that I 
feel excessively annoyed. I think you have done 
more harm than you are probably aware of. It 
will be impossible to make those children whose 
oonduct has been really gopd see any justice in 
what has been done; and there are parents in 
th« garden who will feel quite distressed at seeing 
th^lr children in the company of such a girl as 
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Mary Ann Matson. It will not bear thinking 
about. Do have the kindness to leave me^ mother. 
Or, — I beg your pardon, it is I who ought to leave 
the room." 

Very gracefully Sophie walked away ; very gently 
she closed the door, and went up to her own room 
with mingled feelings of anger and sadness and self- 
reproach. Mrs. Wynbum remained a few moments 
in the dining-room. She too was sad and self- 
distrustful. 

" I wonder whether I have been to blame ? " she 
thought to herself. ** I am afraid I have only taken 
a one-sided view of the matter after all. There is 
certainly both reason and common-sense in what 
Sophie says. Oh ! for that most excellent gift, ' a 
right judgment in all things.' How I do fail, and 
make the same mistakes over and over again. And 
yet, it is not always easy to know what is really 
right . . . Then the poor little woman, — already 
beginning to feel physically weary — ^thought of her 
numerous guests, of the evening's work before her, 
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of the heavy grey cloud that seemed to have gathered 
saddenly over everything ; and she sighed wearily as 
she coanted the hours of effort that must pass before 
she could hope to have another chance of winning a 
kind word from her child. How she did long for 
one word — a word that would have changed all into 
sunlight again, — ^but she went on her way as cheer- 
fully as might be without it. There were no cloud- 
shadows on her face when she joined the children 
that were playing blind-man's-buff on the lawn. 



That evening the sun went down in his 
grandest glory. Few of the visitors assembled at 
the Vicarage could remember ever having seen a 
sunset so brilliant. Brilliant it was and yet awful. 
It was a sunset to be felt rather than seen and 
admired. It seemed to some of those who stood 
by the old grey church and the ancient tomb- 
stones, as if there was strange and deep meaning 
in that wondrous, swiftly-changing sky. 
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Far away over valleys filled with golden haze^ 
over fields and trees and farm-houses on sloping 
hill-sideSy beyond the level lines of moorland, 
beyond the shadowy hills — far away beyond and 
above all these, spread a broad, glowing band of 
scarlet-orange ; veined on the lower edge with long 
lines of cold, glittering, greenish-yellow ; and above 
with streaks of dazzling crimson. The upper sky 
was covered with dark blue-black clouds, flecked 
with crimson foam ; and against the northern 
horizon, hung a heavy pall of lurid purple mist, 
shimmering into light as it neared the west, as if 
flames of living fire lay behind it, and deepening 
into cold blue-green shadows where it stretched 
away over the coast-line to the north-east. 

Almost like a dream it seemed to those who 
stood in the churchyard, watching the last rays 
of light and colour fade into darkness. Bapidly 
the heavy purple clouds spread over the sky. 
Chill, fitful gusts of wind came sweeping up from 
the sea. The leaves fluttered from the trees. 
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Li^btB began to ^eam in the windows. The 
Yiffltora went in to tea. The teachers and scholars 
sang glees and school-songs on the terrace by the 
dining-room window, sang heartify the National 

m 

Anthem, sang sweetly and softly the Evening 
Hymn, and went home in the twilight. Old 
James and Betsy Morris stood near the gate with 
two large baskets between them, distributing bnns 
and sweets to the children as they went out. 
Hannah — sad and silent — ^was looking eyerywhere, 
indoors and out, for Miss Sophie. Susan was 
very busy attending to the guests at the well- 
spread table in the dining-room. Mrs. Wynbum 
— ^her heart aching with pain and anxiety — was 
growing excitedly cheerful; talking and laughing 
and answering inquiries for Sophie with a non- 
chalance that gave rise to suspicion in the minds 
of one or two who were watching her, and knew 
her too well to be deceived. 

Tea was oyer at last. The weather looked 
unpromising, and the visitors were anxious to be 
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going. Mr. Dennison's carriage was announced, 
then Mr. Xytham's, and soon afiier, the Gom- 
borongh people, provided with cloaks and shawls 
and mnbrellas, went home. Last of all, the Gliff- 
hnrsts' carriage came round; they were going to 
drive home by Heather Brow, and take Mr. and 
Mrs. Fenton with them. 

^' I should like to have stayed a little longer," 
Lady Anna said to Mrs. Wynbum as they stood 
in the dimly-lighted hall. ^'I feel impertinently 
curious to know what that peculiar daughter of 
yours has been doing with herself all this time. 
I have not seen her this two hours." , 

" I imagine — indeed, I feel almost certain — ^that 
she has gone up to the almshouses," Mrs. Wynbum 
replied. ''Old Isaac Grant is ill, and she goes 
to sit and chat with him — or rather, to listen to 
his quaint old stories — almost every day — she is 
sure to be there." 

" Shall we call and inquire ? " Mrs. Fenton 
said; ''we have to pass the almshouses." 
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**0\ no, thank yon. If she does not come 
soon, I shall send James np for her. It is not 
really late yet; only a quarter past eight." 

When Susan opened the hall-door, a gust of 
wind droYO the drizzling rain in the Cemsos of those 
who were standing near ; hats and cloaks were swept 
from the pegs, and went flying across the tiled 
pavement. The carriage-lamp twinkled ontside, 
making '^ darkness visible." The last ^' good-night " 
was said. The sound of the horses' feet and the 
rambling wheels died away in the distance. Al' 
was still and silent, save the rash of the driving 
rain, and the wild, stormy tossing of the wind among 
the trees. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



WAITING. 



Old James had come back from the ahnshouse. 
''Isaac Grant had sent his respec's to Mrs. Wyn- 
bum ; his rhenmatiz was easier ; an' he hadn't 
seen t* young laady all t' daay : he'd qnite missed 
her like." James had gone out again; taking a 
waterproof cloak, goloshes, and umbrella this time. 
''Miss Sophie oft'n went to see Sally Cass/' he 
said ; " an' Sally's cottage was a good bit down t' 
Claybum Bead. Likely anuff Miss Sophie wad be 
stoppin' there for t' raSiin te clear off; an' she'd 
hey a good spell o' waitin' if she waited there for 
fiair weather." 

It was getting on towards half-past nine. Mrs. 
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Wynbnm had had a fire made in Sophie's room. 
She was sure to be glad of it this cold, wet night. 
It was bnming brightly now, and the room was 
getting qnite warm. Such a pretty little room it 
was, with its pale lilac paper, pink -and -white 
draperies, cheerful pictures on the walls, compact 
little bookcase — well -filled, and pretty feminine 
knick-knacks strewn about. ^' Sophie's room looks 
more cosy than ever in this cheerful fire*light," 
Mrs. Wynbum said to herself, as she stirred the 
glowing coal into a blaze, and drew Sophie's favourite 
chair closer to the rug. '' How I do^ wish she 
would come. It seems such a long time since 

James went to Sally Cass's." 

>*• 

The study bell rang for prayers. Mrs. Wynbum 

went down; Hannah and Susan went in from the 
kitchen. Hannah looked at the two vacant places 
and sighed audibly. Mr. Dunning read prayers in 
a voice stronger and sterner than usual. The storm 
went on rising, and falling, and rushing, and sob- 
bing. The clock in the hall struck ten — and ten 
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solemn, deep-sonnding strokes clanged ont above 
the storm from the old clock in the church-tower. 
Prayers were over ; Hannah .and Susan left the 
room; Mrs. Wynbum remained standing on the 
rag by the study fire, her pale face paler than ever ; 
a drawn, rigid look creeping over the lines of her 
mouth; her eyelids white and heavy with unshed 
tears. Mr. Dunning watched her silently, and a 
rare expression of tenderness and sympathy grew 
visible on his face. 

** Mary," he said, and his voice was gentle and. 
kindly — "Mary, my daughter, we must try to feel 
trustful and hopeful." 

"Oh, yes, father! I cannot, of course, help 
feeling anxious now it is getting so late and stormy ; 
but it would be impossible to dread that any real 
harm has happened to my child." 

Mr. Dunning did not feel the impossibility of 
such dread. He knew that Sophie was not likely 
to have allowed herself to be detained anywhere on 
slight grounds. The idea that she had taken 
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iiholtor from the weather he had diflcarded kmg 
•f(o. ^* She would never have stayed late enougb 
to give oanse for anxiety/' he had tliftnglit. 
Then Mni. Wynbom had told him of the eim- 
vomation that had passed between Sophie and 
homolf in the dining-room, and for a momeiit 
tlio suKpioion that his granddaughter mi^ be 
indulging in a fit of pique by staying at the hooae 
of M)mo flriond had crossed his mind, but he had 
n»Jmitod the unworthy notion at once. ''Sophie 
In far above such small-mindedness as that," he 
flaid to himself. 

MfM* Wynbtim heard the yard-door open. 
** There they are," she said, leaving the study, 
Mu\ ruMfaing into the kitchen. 

It waM only old James, dripping with wet, the 
(?l/;ak o^^f hiM arm, the umbrella in his hand, the 
ffjifUrnhftn in bis pocket. 
Huum was slow to speak. 

'' iU \m\ nothin' much to tell," he said. '' Miss 
^yfr»fi^ ha/ln't been at SaUy Cass's, but Sally had 
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seen her takin' a walk doon t' Glaybnrn Eoad a 
gay bit afoore dark." 

That was all. James said nothing of the fact 
that he had walked nearly all the way to Claybum, 
inquiring of every one he met, and at every 
cottage, if they had seen " a young laady in a 
black velvet hat, an' a leet graay jacket ? *' No 
one had seen the young lady ; — no other infor- 
mation was to be had. 

James put his wet hat on the fender, took 
down another from a peg behind the door, asked 
Susan to give him a dry cloak or shawl, and stood 
waiting for further orders. Mrs. Wynbum went to 
her own room for a few minutes, and then returned 
to the study. 

*' What had we better do next, father?" she 
said calmly. ' 

Mr. Dunning sat and thought. He thought of 

his helplessness, and a flush of pain spread over his 

face and under his thin white hair. He thought of 

his daughter, and of the stormy night eighteen 

VOL. I. 10 
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jemn ago. He thanght of bis grsndehild, tnd of 
the storm that was lagmg now. ** What had we 
better do next ? '^ he asked himself again and again* 
What a <KiBfinlt qoestum it was to answer. 

''I think we mnst have assistance, Maiy/' he 
said at last. 

''I hsTe thought of that, fiither; hot I would 
a(foid the exposure if possihle. I know my child 
is safe." 

Mr* Donning looked up with smpiise. Bjs 
dang^iter stood before him, cold and pale and rigid 
as marble. Her hands lightly crossed before her, 
her Uoe-grey eyes dear and tranqnil and sad, her 
whde expression pkdd and nnezcited. ''Was 
h$r composure genuine, or onty assomed ? " he 
aiked himself. He conld not understand it ; 
he could hardly believe in it. He could not look 
within and see how it had grown out of suiround- 
ing influences. Mrs. Wynbum had perceived thait 
her father's anxiety was increasing ; that old 
Hannah's convictions of coming evil had given 
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place to utter despair; that James had his own 
private opinions : that even Susan was b^inning 
to show signs of agitation ; and, seeing aU this, 
she had unconsciously risen out of it. She had 
felt her own hopes revive, and her own innate power 
increase with a strange sudden force that she eould 
not. comprehend. 

It is very good f os strength 

To know that some one needs you to be strong. 

They were all needing her strength it seemed. 
God helping her, it should not be wanting. God 
worild help her as He always had done^ Was not 
her child in His hands? Had she not prayed to 
Him for her ? Because He had seen . good for 
some wise end, to deny her prayer when she 
prayed for her husband, should she doubt His 
willingness to hear or answer when she prayed 
for her child? God keep her from such sin as 
that. • • • It was thus that calmness and 
strength had come. 

James stood waiting in the kitchen. Mr. Dun* 
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ning sat thinking in the study. The clocks stmck 
eleven; the sound died away on the rushing wind. 
The violence of the storm seemed to increase 
every moment. What was passing through the 
widow's heart as she stood so quietly by her 
father's chair? Was she thinking of the past or 
the present ? What special meaning had the voice 
of the night-wind for her now ? 

She spoke at last. 

"Father," she said calmly; **I think I should 
like to go out with James myself this time." 

"Mary! it would be almost madness to think 
of doing so on such a night as this; besides, 
what would be the use of your going? and where 
can you go?" 

"We should go down the Clayburn Road, 
father, of course; ani as to the weather, yon 
know I never take cold. Please let me go." 

"But I cannot see the use of it, Mary, 
What are your suppositions?" 

Mrs. Wynbum was silent : she had no suppo- 
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sitions — or if she had, they were such as could 
not be made audible. Words were wanting to 
teU of the strong wish— strong as an impulse or 
an instinct, that was rising within her. It was. 
not a feeling to be explained or reasoned upon. 
She could only plead, "Do let me go." 

^ Helpless, anxious, and perplexed, and seeing 
how earnest was his daughter's wish, Mr. Dunning 
consented at last. It was nearly twelve o'clock 
now. Susan was persuaded to go to bed ; she 
went very unwillingly. No entreaties could pre- 
vail upon Hannah to lie down for an hour or 
two and allow Susan to sit up. Poor old woman ; 
as she stood in the semi-darkness at the further 
end of the hall, waiting to see if Mrs. Wynbum 
was properly wrapped up for such a wild expedi- 
tion, a few very sad tears fell over her wrinkled 
cheeks. 

" Tak' care on her. Jemmy," she said to the 
old man who was standing near. "Tak' care on 
her, an' doant goa far: it's nea use." 
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Very desolate the litUe town seems as Mrs. 
Wynbimi glances up the street before tnming 
down the Claybnm Road. Three solitary gas- 
lamps flicker dimly at wide inter?alsy and *are 
reflected on the wet pavement, in the pools of 
water that make the road seem like a wind- 
swept lake, in the little streams that ran with 
gm^ling sound down the narrow channels at the 
sides. There are no lights in the cottages ; blinds 
are drawn at the npper windows; doors and shutters 
fSut closed below. There is no echo of footfiEdl in 
the streets. No sign or sound of movement any- 
where, but the rush of the driving rain, and the 
piercing gusts of the chilling north-east wind. 

Bravely and silently the frail little woman 
straggles on by the side of the fiEdthful old man. 
Silent of necessity, for words, if needed, could 
scarcely be heard. Nearly a mile and a half down 
the road, Sally Cass's cottage stands. Sally is 
an old woman and lives alone. ''It is no use 
arousing her," Mrs. Wynburn says in a low voice 
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as they stand for a few minntes under shelter of 
the overhanging gable. James thinks it will be no 
use at all. He repeats what Sally Cass had told 
hini in exactly the same words, and then confesses 
that he had been down as far as Eaven Hill 
farm— within a mile of Olaybum Rectory— when 
he was out before. That he had made inquiries 
of every one he met, and at every house, but no 
one had seen Miss Sophie go down the road 
except Sally Cass, who had not seen her return. 

"Do you think the old woman could be 
mistaken, James?" Mrs. Wynburn asks in the 
steadiest voice she can command. 

"Noa, ma'am; ah doant. She knew exackaly 
what Miss Sophie had on ; an' she said she'd 
watched her walkin' awaS,y doon t' road as hansom' 
as a laady in a pictur'." 

"James, if you have been so far before, you 
are not able to walk to Claybum with me now." 

"Askin' yer pardon, tna'am, ah reckon ah sail 
be a deal mair able than you. But if ya wad 
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tak' adyice fra' me ya wad neyer think o' walkin* 
ony farther te-neet. It cannot be of ony nse^ for 
there's a dozen or mair o' hooses an' cottages atween 
here an' Bayen Hill; an' Miss Sophie could niyer 
ha' gone to Claybnm without bein' seen on t' road. 
Besides, there was noa sort o' reason for her goin' 
there when Mr. an' Mrs. Lytham an' t' young 
laadies was all at Comborough. There's noa doobt 
at all but what Miss Sophie com' doon this waay, 
but she may ha' turned back twenty times an' Sally 
Cass not ha' seed her; or she may ha' gone doon 
by Welford Lane an' across by Dunmire Hollow. 
There's noa sayin'. Ah reckon we mun be content 
te waait till morning noo. Do, if ya please, ma'am, 
think o' tumin' back ; ah'm sadly miste'an if 
daayleet dusn't bring leet o' another kind." 

As James concludes, the tones of his voice falter 
painfully. '^ Is he tired, or is there other meaning 
in his words?" Poor little heart-sick mother ! how 
weary she is of her own and other people's conjec- 
tures ! What a long day it has been ! How bravely 
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she is struggling to keep up her strength ! Hope 
still lives : God grant it be not very long deferred. 
As she stands there, trying to discover clearly the 
next step on the path of duty, there is slight change 
in the weather. The rain ceases, the wind tosses 
the branches of the road-side trees to and fro less 
furioasly, and the clouds break and spread into 
long bars faintly edged with silver. Mrs. Wynburn 
feels renewed energy, and longs, with an almost 
incontrollable longing, to go forward ; but if James 
is tired — and, poor old man, he must be — it will 
be impossible to think of asking him to go. What 
must she do ? 

*' James," she says presently, *' will you go back 
to the Vicarage ? I should like to go on, and I can 
go alone quite well. I shall be perfectly safe." 

*'Mrs. Wynburn, ah'd niver dare leuk neyther 
you nor t* maaster i' t' faace agaain if ah left you 
on t' road by yersen of a neet like this. Noa, noa ; 
goa where ya' will, ma'am, an' ah'll goa wi' ya'; 
but ah still think it's a pity to spend yer strength 
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tot iioii§^ vlien Tft niaiT need all ya her', an' mair 
afbue another aim sets." 

James speaks wearily. Ifrs. Wynbam is sikiii 
jei a few moments longer ; then she says in a low, 
sadroice, — 

''We will go badE, James." 

The old man hears the words ^adly; not fixr 
his own sake altogether. 

Bat as Uiey torn up the road again, a piercing 
gnst of wind sweeps up from the north-east. The 
widow, overworn in body and overstrained in mind, 
listens to its wailing piteons accents, and a thrill 
of pain shivers through every nerve. There is sorely 
a cry ! — a plaining, lamenting cry — ^it comes up from 
the sea, over the Claybom rocks, over the grave 
in the churchyard on the cliff. Mrs. Wynbum stops 
and turns, it seems as if her heart stopped too. 
How can she go back to her sheltered, comfortable 
home, and leave her child — ^her only child — to waste 
hopeless cries on the stormy night-wind ? The 
inward struggle is exhausting ... 
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They stand thus for some minutes. James sighs 
wearily, and moves uneasily, ffis sigh sounds like 
a reproach ; Mrs. Wynbum stifles a sob of keenest 
anguish, and turns her face towards the Vicarage 
once more. 

She walks on silently, prayerfully, and grows 
calmer — a calmness bom of resignation and exhaus- 
tion, not of despair. The storm is subsiding rapidly 
now. As they pass through the Vicarage gates the 
wind falls into a disconsolate murmur, and a few pale 
stars glimmer faintly between the branches of the 
trees. They enter the house by the kitchen door. 
Hannah is sitting in a mournful attitude by the 
fire— she has been watching and waiting there 
long, but she makes no sign, utters no word of 
disappointment when only two figures emerge from 
the outer darkness. Mrs. Wynbum goes at once 
to the study, glancing at the hall-clock as she passes : 
it points to 9' quarter to two. Mr. Dunning is read- 
ing: he looks up eagerly as his daughter enters; 
listens quietly as she gives the best account she 
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am of the tristfol wmlk Ihey haTe had ; bat he msks 
no question, ofGeis no consolation. For a moment 
he looks a little confosed, yacant, then he tries 
to fix his thoughts on his book again, bat he does 
not succeed. Presently he makes an effort to speak, 
bat speech is di£5calt, his lips qaiyer, his Tpioe 
is hoarse and trembling, he cannot remember what 
he had intended to say. He hesitates a little longer, 
and then bids his daughter change her wet clothing, 
and come back to the study fire. Mrs. Wynbum 
leaves the room — perhaps a little surprised that 
her father's emotion should be thus evident. She 
is quite unconscious of the fiu^t that she has witnessed 
a slight attack of paralysis. 

Mrs. Wynbum goes upstairs. The door of 
Sophie's room is slightly ajar, and the bright fire-' 
light within flickers temptingly. With sad weary 
step she crosses the landing, altogether unpre- 
pared for the fresh disappointment which awaits 
her. As she opens the door a cry of surprise 
breaks from her lips, the warm blood mounts to 
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her pallid face, Sophie's chair is occupied . . . 
The widow rushes forward — stops — covers her 
face with her hands, and presses her fingers 
tightly over her aching eyes to keep the hot tears 
back. It is Susan who is sitting there asleep. 
The poor girl's face is terribly stained and swollen 
with weeping. 

As Mrs. Wynburn turns to leave the room, 
Susan awakes and starts up with many apologies. 
She had been too restless to stay in bed, and 
coming into Miss Wynbum's room to look at 
the fire, she had remained there. She is very 
sorry, she says truthfully as she perceives in a 
dim way the mistake into which Mrs. Wynburn 
has fallen, 

*'Are you very tired, Susan?" Mrs. Wynburn 
inquires. 

^' No, ma'am ; I don't feel tired in the least. 
Can I do anything?" 

"Will you go down and make some wine hot, 
and take it to James before he goes to bed. Ask 
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It seemed. as if their heavy mutual grief had drawn 
these two closer together; as if the love of years 
had been lying imprisoned in silence and darkness, 
waiting only to be released by the coming of the 
Angel of Sorrow. 
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CHAPTER X. 



ON THE HCAfTR, 



While Ifri. Wynborn stood with Mone of Iwr 
fiffilofi in Ibe ehnrcbyflrd, feeling sobdoed «id jei 
nplificd by tbe wondroiu glory of tbe sonflei tluii 
bad beralded tbe stonn, ber dang^iter ftik wildiing 
M mneb of its beanty as eould be seen from Hie 
rains of Danmire Castle. Sopbie bad left Hie 
Vicarage about an boor before, still feeling — as I 
bare said sbe felt wben sbe went to ber own room 
— angry and sad and self-reproacbfoL Sbe bad 
not remained in ber room long. Her tlMwigfiig 
were not jnst tben pleasant companions; but, after 
heaitating a little as to wbetber sbe would go down 
and be^ to look after some of tbe younger ddldren^ 
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or whether she would go for a short brisk walk and 
come back to tea with pleasanter feelings, she had 
decided upon the latter. *' There are plenty of 
people on the lawn to help/' she had thought'; 
** so many that no one will miss me ; and I 
never get rid of evil spirits so thoroughly as when 
I walk them down." 

Leaving the Vicarage by the yard-door, Sophie 
turned almost instinctively towards the Claybum 
Boad : she could not have told why or wherefore ; 
indeed, her mind was too much absorbed by uneasy 
thoughts to leave room for any very distinct ideas 
about her walk. She passed Sally Cass's cottage 
without being aware of it, went on' and on, walking 
more quickly as she grew more angry with herself, 
until, at last, she came to the end of Welford 
Lane — a lane leading across by Dunmire Hollow 
into the high-road which led from Welford Bay to 
Gornborough. Sophie paused a moment at the 
end of the lane, and decided that, as she had come 
80 far, she would go across by the Hollow, and 
VOL. I. 11 
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Borne by the Welford Boad. She would be back 
quite early enough for tea, she thought. 

Dnnmire Hollow is a deep rocky ravine, thickly 
wooded, and watered by a little beck that rises in 
the moor where the ravine closes, and tsS\B into the 
0ea where the darUy-lichened crags, instead of being 
hidden by tall trees, are only enlivened by a ^w 
tfparse whin bashes and stnnted shrabs. Two or 
three miles the little brown rill rons mmmnring 
oyer the stones. 

The rongh steep path that Sophie chose led 
down the Hollow to a little bridge that crossed 
the beck abont half-way between the moor and the 
sea. Tall trees, not yet qnite leafless, towered np 
till they seemed to touch the sky, their heavy 
gannt-looking boughs interwoven above; the inter- 
lacing roots spreading over hnge boulders of bare 
red sandstone or moss-blackened crag like curious 
grey network below. Dark undergrowth of bracken 
and brushwood, rank and untrodden in the chill 
perpetual gloom; tall ferns, rich with the hues of 
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autamn^ bending over massivo green stones till they 
touched the little beek^ which was brown and swollen 
and noi^ now; a bird or two twittering in the 
branches overhead ; the western sky beginning to 
gleam crimson and gold through the trees. The 
scene was irresistible. Sophie stood long on the 
little bridge that crossed the beck. 

But> as the sky surrounding the setting sun 
becomes more and more intensely vivid and beau- 
tiful> Sophie grows less contented with her position. 
^'I will just go down as far as the Castle/' she 
says to herself;/'! shall see it much better from 
the old wall." She turns down a narrow path 
under the trees^ walks quickly round the point of 
a huge darkly-looming crag, crowned with gnarled 
oak-trees, takes a short cut through the bracken, 
that reaches as high as her shoulder, and comes to 
an open space that marks the widest part of the 
ravine. The ground rises in the centre of the 
space in the form of a small uneven plateau, with 
sloping sides. On the top of this plateau stands 
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the rnin of Dunmire Castle^ consisting of tottering 
remains of the round towers^ which have stood at 
various angles, of crumbling ivy- covered walls, six 
feet thick, and of traces of a keep, which has occu- 
pied an area of some fifty feet. Sophie climbs a 
little slope, prickly with brier and glossy with 
hart's-tongue, and sits down on a stone near the 
mullioned window that has lighted the hall of 
Dunmire Castle. 

Sitting there, near the grey ruin, in the valley 
filled with golden haze, trees rustling gently, the 
yellow leaves falling, swiftly-changing scenes moving 
across the glorious sky, Sophie's anger passed away 
rapidly. Contrition followed, and then pity and 
tenderness and love — weaklv children that had 
struggled into existence long ago, plaining at the 
door of her heart for homlier shelter, kindlier care, 
more generous nourishment. Sophie heard the 
plaintive cry, her soul went out yearning with 
sympathy to meet it, and a flood of tears — such 
tears as she had never shed before — swept away 
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the barriers that had so long withstood the strength 
of a mother's love. 

Sophie's feelings were strong and genuine to 
bitterness. Her own dark moods and ill-controlled 
waywardness, her mother's gentle temper and 
patient long-suffering ; her own hardness and self- 
suflSciency, yielding only now and then to the 
instincts of natural affection ; her mother's strong, 
silent, passionate love — love so mingled with sorrow 
once, so chastened into resignation now — Sophie 
had seen all : and these things passed before her 
like spectral shadows as the twilight gloom gathered 
quickly over the valley of Dunmire. Sternly and sadly 
she reviewed the past, laid bare before herself her 
failmgs and errors, condemned her motives, compared 
her character with the character of Him in whose 
footsteps she had in a far-off way striven to follow : 
following Him, alas ! " in ways He never trod." 
With bowed head and covered face she asked for- 
giveness for the past, help and strength for the 
present, light and guidance for the future, and for 
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grace to strive daily and hourly to become more 
like Him who was meek and lowly in heart, and 
who promised rest — rest present and eternal, to the 
sonls of those who should learn of Him. With 
a strength that was not earth-bom, Sophie resolved 
that she would learn the lessons He had lived and 
suffered and died to teach. She would begin from 
the present hour. No more putting off till a con- 
venient season ; no more waiting for pliant moods. 

She rose up to go. She had been sitting there 
but a brief time, and yet it seemed as if a crisis 
of life had been passed — a true crisis, not a change 
wrought by a passing impression. It was not, of 
course, the work of an hour — such mutations seldom 
are. We feel, pbrhaps, that the current of our inner 
life has changed its course suddenly, but it may 
have been gliding on towards the turning point for 
months or years. It was so with Sophie. The 
long strife and struggle that had seemed so firmtless 
was decided to-night: she was victorious, and she 
felt as victors in such battles generally do feel — 
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strong and calm^ and hnmble and gentle. She 
thought only of her Mother ; of hastening back to 
put an 'end, at once and for eyer, to all that had 
of late so marred the peace and beauty of her life. 
All fearfulness and diffidence vanished with the 
dawn of true love-light. "I will find an oppor- 
tunity to say a word or two to her as soon as I get 
back/' Sophie said to herself; ^'and I will tell 
her all before I go to bed. And for the future, 
whether I think I am right or wrong, I will yield 
to her judgment in all things, as it is my duty 
to do. The scene of to-day shall never be repeated.'' 
Thinking thus, Sophie felt a quiet glow of 
happiness steal over her, so real and natural and 
yet so new, that her eyes grew dim with tears 
again and again as she walked away from the ruin. 
It was growing very dusky at the bottom of the 
ravine now; so gloomy it was down under the 
trees and crags, among the bracken and brush- 
wood, that it was difficult to find the right path 
again. Sophie hesitated, made a path for herself 
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down to the side of the beck^ and followed its 
course upwards till she came to some stepping- 
stones that had been placed across it. She did 
not remember having noticed them before^ but 
seeing that there was a track on the other side, 
leading up the opposite crag in apparently the same 
direction as the path that led from the bridge^ she 
crossed the little rill^ atid began to climb the 
northern side of the ravine, thinking to find her- 
self within a very short distance of the Welford 
Boad when dhe came to the top. 

But Sophie was mistaken. Climbing the rugged, 
tortuous path as quickly as she could in the double 
gloom of woody shade and fast-increasing twilight, 
she found to her surprise that it led only to a long 
sweep of barren, stony waste, stretching away beyond 
the edge of the ravine as far as she could see. 
Treeless it was, and apparently trackless, and dotted 
with heaps of stone and stray whin bushes. Glancing 
across in the direction in which she supposed the 
Welford Boad must lie, she saw something rising 
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darkly against the sky. f' Perhaps it is a farm* 
hoase> or a cottage/' she thonght as she stood 
straining her eyes in the dim twilight; " if it is, 
I will go and ask some one to show me the quickest 
way back to the high-road." Presently she dis- 
covered traces of a path, evidently a continuation 
of the one by which she had come np from the 
Hollow ; then the traces disappeared, and she went 
on, slipping over stones into pools of clayey water, 
stopping and peering into the gloom before her, and 
then finding the track and losing it again. It was 
a wearisome walk. The houses were much farther 
off than she had imagined ; no lights were visible in 
the windows, no sounds of life were audible, and she 
began to wish earnestly that she had crossed the 
waste in a more westerly direction. 

When Sophie came nearer to the buildings, to 
her utter astonishment she found herself on the 
edge of a deeply indented part of the coast. She 
had very h'ttle idea now of her whereabouts, and 
to add to her perplexity, she found that her hope 
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of obtainiDg information was a yain one: A limg 
torn of wretched-looking cottages stood before her — 
dooiless, windowless, and entirely deserted. They 
had been boilt as temporary homes for some miners 
who had w<»rked a seam of ironstone in Dnnmire 
Hollow years ago, and whose daily passing to and 
fro had worn the path which had led Sophie 
hither. 

Nothing dannted, she stopped for a moment and 
looked roond, tiying to discover a light in the 
windows of some homestead, or a track across the 
western portion of the waste, but no snch goides 
were discernible. Night was coming on, the wind 
was rising rapidly — a chill, north-east wind it was, — 
a driving rain was beginning to fall, and the heavy, 
blue-black mists came up from the sea, reminding 
her that there was no time to be lost in hesitation. 
Quickly she decided that she would cross over to 
the edge of the cliff, try to find a pathway leading 
down to the shore, and go along by the sands to 
Welford Bay. It would be the most certain and 
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direct proceeding under the circumstances ; and, 
if she found that it was very late when she got 
to Welford, she would \xj to procure some kind 
of conveyance. Her mother would already be grow- 

4 

ing anxious, she was afraid. 

Sophie was not long in finding a path down 
the cliff: there were at least half-a-dozen in the 
vicinity of the deserted cottages. Choosing the one 
that appeared to have been most used, she went 
tripping down over the stones as lightly and quickly 
as was possible in the almc^st darkness. Sorry she 
was for her mother's sake that she had made that 
stupid mistake in the wood. Why had she not 
followed the beck a little further till she came to 
the bridge? She would have been almost at Gorn- 
borough by this time. But she would soon be at 
Welford, and she would certainly try to find some 
one who would take her home as quickly as possible. 
If Mr. Dennison had not been at the school-feast, 
she , might have gone to the Bectory; but it was 
no use thinking of what might have been, her 
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present dafy was to get OTer the groimd ss quickly 
ss she eould. 

Bat the steep ragged diffiside was not groand to 
be harried orer, even in broadest daylight or driest 
seasons; it was dangeroas now in the semi-dark- 
ness, and with little dajey streams ranning down 
between the stones. Sophie was obliged to be 
more carefdl as she neared the foot of the cliff ; 
bat, carefdl as she was, she slipped heaTily over a 
piece of wet rock that was lying almost on the sand, 
and, when she attempted to rise, she foond herself 
nnable to do so. Her ankle was sprained, perhaps 
broken. The pain was intense when she tried to 
move. 

Again Sophie's thoughts tamed homewards. 
Whatever pain she might suffer^ she could not lie 
there waiting for the chance of assistance — not an 
impossible chance, as she knew : the sand was the 
high-road between Claybum and Welford Bay; but 
Sophie, knowing how her mother's heart would be 
tortured by anxiety, could not wait there for help 
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— she must make some effort^ however small. 
Poor girl ! her pain was terrible as she moved 
slowly over a few feet of sand in the face of the 
rough wind and the driving rain ; and, to add to 
her distress^ she found that the tide was rising. 
"Would it be possible to pass Wyke Point?" she 
asked herself, as she sat down on the sand to try 
to ease her pain for a moment. 

Wyke Point is a tall black ness jutting out from 
the face of the clifif about a quarter of a mile south 
of Welford Bay. Sophie's acquaintance with it 
was limited; but she knew that it was not passable 
at high water. She must strain every nerve now. 
It was useless to think of going back the way she 
had come ; and there were rocks on the coast in 
the direction of Glaybum that might probably be 
just as impassable as Wyke Point. Besides, she 
knew that having passed Dunmire Hollow, she 
must be much nearer to Welford than to Claybum. 
There was no alternative; — she must go forward. 

The storm and the darkness increased, and the 
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hoarse sound of the angry breakers rolling in and 
dashing upon the shore grew louder and nearer. 
Here and there gleams of light burst through the 
dense clouds at intervals^ showing the dark cliffs 
towering up on the left, and the long lines of 
white-crested waves gleaming to the rights and then 
all was darkness again. Presently, a cloud breakr 
ing overhead showed a tall mass of rock stretching 
across the sand^ and^ for the first time, Sophie felt 
fear; — she saw that the white foam of the breakers 
was already leaping amongst the pile of huge stones 
that lay at the foot of the headland before her. 

Slowly and painfully Sophie dragged herself along 
to the point of danger. Her gratitude was unspeak- 
able when she found that it was not so dangerotis 
BS it had appeared. The stones — ^pieces of rock 
that had fallen &om the top of the headland — ^were 
so large, and some of those nearest to the rock 
piled so high, that only the spray of the advancing 
waves had reached them as yet. With difficulty 
she began to climb. The wind drove the rain in 
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her faee^ the darkness was almost complete^ thd 
stones were wet ; once or twice she slipped and grew 
almost fidnt with agony ^ the spray of a heavy wave 
dashed over her, the sea roared hoarsely round her ; 
her heart began to palpitate; she dreaded her 
strength giving way ; but, at last, trembling, almost 
exhausted, she reached the sand on the other side, 
and &om the storm-swept shore an earnest prayer 
of thankfulnes went up to Heaven. 

Again Sophie went slowly on, keeping close to 
the cliffs, and hoping now every moment to see the 
lights in the fishermen's cottages at Welford Bay. 
She had nothing more to fear, she thought: what 
a relief it was — the pain and the storm and the 
darkness were as trifles. Ah ! there was a light at 
last ; but that could not be at Welford, it was too 
much to the east. No, it was a moving light — 
moving slowly to the north ; suddenly it disap- 
peared. It was one of the Welford Bay fishing- 
boats, and it had just rounded Wyke Point. 

Once, at least, to most of us there comes an 
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hour in onr lives when it seems as if the depth and 
strength of onr entire character were to be tested. 
The hour may be condensed into minutes^ or it 
may be lengthened into days or years. The test 
which is to try the whole nature may be spiritual, 
mental^ or physical, or it may be complicated ; bat 
God's purposes^ infinitely high and wide^ — in small 
things as in great, — are ever the same. Well is it 
with those who can discern His purpose while the 
hour which is to prove their strength is yet a 
present hour. 

Fortunately for Sophie Wynbum, in a dim, 
uncertain way she did perceive something of the 
power that was working around her and within her 
on this night of trial. Something — not all that 
she might have done — but enough to give strength, 
cahnness, and submission. After the Uttie fishing- 
boat had passed^ and she had walked on but a 
very few yards further, she came to where the 
giant form of Wyke Point loomed up before her. 
Dark as it was, she recognized its outline ; remem- 
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bered that she had failed to do so when she came 
to the smaller rock which she had passed^ and for a 
moment^ after she had realised her position, she felt 
stunned almost to onconscionsness. It was but for 
a moment; ^recovering herself she walked with much 
pain and without hope, a few yards down by the 
side of the huge headland, to ascertain beyond 
doubt that it was impassable. Her walk was not 
prolonged; the rising tide had covered the foot of 
Wyke Point an hour ago, and the waves — extend- 
ing in a semicircle across the little bay formed by 
the rock she had passed and the one before her — 
were rolling in rapidly towards the perpendicnlar 
face of the cliff that rose up in the background. 

Making an almost superhuman effort, Sophie 
recrossed the little bay ; but only to find that the 
waves were breaking over the topmost point of the 
headland which she had so lately rounded. Turn- 
ing back, she tried to find, or to make a pathway 
over the rock, up the face of the cliff, or on the side 
of Wyke Point, but she tried vainly : escape seemed 

VOL. I. 12 
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impossible* There was only one hope — ^{he tide 
mig^t not rise quite high enough to coyer the whole 
of the sand — if it did ! . • . God's will be done. 

For twenty minutes^ or perhaps half-an-honr, 
Sophie knelt at the foot of the cliff; praying as 
hmnan beings rarely pray till the chastening Hand 
has been laid hearily upon them. Not despairingly 
she prayed, not even when she heard and felt the 
foam of the surging waves roll close- to her feet. 
Her heart palpitated quickly, her temples throbbed, 
her eyeballs seemed to bum, her knees trembled 
and shook as she rose up again, yet still there was 
strength within. Spiritual strength to resign her life 
if God should require it ; physical strength to make 
one more effort — God helping her — ^to preserve it. 

Sophie was in the angle of the bay where Wyke 
Point jutted out from the face of the cliff. The 
sand was entirely covered now, but the waves had 
not yet reached the loose shale that lay on the scaur 
immediately under the rock. With much suffering 
she tried once more to scale the face of tiie cliff; 
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but it was clayey and wet and slippery, and she 
could not obtain foothold even for a moment* 
Then she turned to the rock again; her hand 
torn and cut by previous attempts ; agonizing pangs 
from her sprained or broken ankle shooting through 
her whole frame, and the spray of the advancing waves 
drenching her, and checking her efforts more violentfy 
every moment. The struggle was growing hopeless. 
A few more minutes passed over — they seemed 
like hours. Sophie ha4 grasped the sharp ^edge 
of a, projecting piece of scaur, and was clinging 
to it desperately, and the tide— thundering np the 
Qide.of the point, qnd aJong the bottom of tiie cliff 
-—cama rolling into the angle to expend the whole 
pf its gathered force. Humanly speaking, her lifs 
at this moment hung upon the power of her ]^leed<^ 
ing hands to hold to the ledge. Another wave, 
higher, .heavier than the rest. She thought of her 
mother, her grandfather, her home, of a thousand 
things^ ^0, it seemed; made one moce effort, yet 
more .desperate than the others, to climb the face 
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of the rock. The wave dashed under her feet, she 
felt herself uplifted; still holding with her right 
hand to the scaur^ she struck the left deeply, con- 
vulsively into the wet clay of the cliflf. One more 
wave washed over her, another and yet another 
rolled close to her feet^ then there was a pause in 
the onward rush, and clinging and climbing with 
the energy of unyielding hope^ her feet rested on 
the ledge of the rock she had grasped with her 
hands. It was a broad, shelving ledge, sloping 
inward to the face of the headland, and groping 
her way across it, Sophie felt that she was safe. 
One more prayer of thankfulness, or rather a strong 
desire to offer such a prayer, and then she sank 
down utterly helpless and exhausted; and yet, 
strange to say, acutely conscious of all that had 
passed or was passing around her. 

For how many hours she lay there Sophie knew 
not. Sustained by the priceless strength which be- 
longs only to youth and perfect health, sheltered 
in some degree from the storm by the rock overhead. 
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and freed from the dread of a fearfril death, she 
felt a strange calm steal over her — ^the calm which 
over-fatigue — ^nature's own nepenthe — ^rarely fails to 
bring. Beal sleep was not, of course, possible; 
her pain was too keen and her mental faculties 
had been too highly strained for that; but after 
midnight, when the tide had receded, and its 
thundering, swelling sound had died down to a 
hoarse murmur, when the wind had fiEillen, the 
rain ceased, and when the clouds began to spread 
into silver-edged bars, and a few faint stars appeared, 
Sophie fell into that' dreamy, intermediate state 
which may be called sleep of the third degree ; that 
strange phase of -being so familiar to the sorrow- 
stricken, the nervous sufferer, the brain-worker and 
others to whom the blessing of a whole night of 
sound, * dreamless sleep is but a remembrance. It 
was new to Sophie. Thoughts and regrets, and 
hopes and fears, ** an^ undistinguishable throng," 
crowded through her brain in dream-like confusion ; 
and yet no change in the sky, no plash of falling 
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pftYOy or fioond of wind amongst the rocks eisci^ped 
})^ notice. Now and then she conld discern tbe 
light of a passing ship tax out at sea, and, as dawn 
began to breaks white sails gleamed out of the gtey 
el^od^ which skirted the horizon, and then streaks 
ni pnrple and crimson and gold rose over the dark 
il0adland at the other side of the bay, tinging^ €he 
points of the distant cliffs with delicate colotkrs of 
etery hue. Sophie grew restless and nneasy on -li^ 
jroekjr^bed, and ronsing herself to distinct coBscioti8<^ 
j^esSjTi-the thought of the terrible night of ttnxiety 
^hieh.iier mother would be passing flashed aeross 
h^ mind with a sudden pang that was fdll of 
i^iUgpidi. Sophie's thoughts — half dreams they W6l» 
— had been of Mrs. Wynbum for hours. Shd had 
ftlt thte touch of her mother's hand cool on h^ idt^ 
head as she lay burning with fever ; she had giivii 
back her warm kiss in moments when chill gusts 
of wiaid were shivering through her wet clothing, 
and yet it seemed as if this thought of heif were 
the. iirst. Sophie reproached herself, crept to the 
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edge of the rock, saw how difficult it would be 
for her to reach the sand again by the rocky angle 
she had climbed with such desperate energy when 
the waves were washing over her. Then she crept 
along the ledge toward the sea — ^it shelved downward 
to the shore a little, and terminated abruptly against 
a projecting part of the headland. Sophie stood, 
or rather j^elt, for a moment on the ledge, looking 
down the seven or eight feet of perpendicular black 
wall that waa between her and the sand ; then she 
turned, and^ holding by the jagged edge of the shelf, 
swung herself round, thinking to slide gradually 
down^ resting her weight when she reached iJie sand 
uppn her, uninjured foot. But the piece of rock 
by which she held gave way, she slipped to the beach 
heavily, the whole of her weight falling — so it 
seemed-^upon her sprained ankle. She staggered 
for a moment, fell on the sand; the dawn-light 
died slowly out of the heavens, the sound of the 
waves went further and further away into the dis* 
tance. Sophie was insensible. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
WHAT THE MORNING BROUGHT. 

As daylight spread over the moor three persons 
walked rapidly down from Heather Brow to Corn- 
borough. They were Mr. Fenton, Mrs. Wynbum, 
and Susan. Mrs. Wynburn had consented at last 
that advice and assistance should be sought; and 
Mr. Dunning had expressed a wish to see his 
curate before making their trouble known to any 
one else. 

Old James was deeply grieved when he came 
downstairs — a little later than usual — and found 
that Mrs. Wynburn had gone to Heather Brow. 
Poor old man ! his rheumatism was so troublesome, 
his mind so much perplexed, his heart so heavy, that 
perhaps he was excusable to some extent for speak- 
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ing so crossly to Hannah for not having called him^ 
Had Hannah's grief been less profound there would 
have been a war of words^ the translation of which 
into Queen's English would have been a work of 
difficulty. But the old woman said little this morn- 
ing ; her voice was as subdued^ her step as hushed^ 
and her mien as reverent, as if her worst foreboding 
had already been fulfilled. 

When Mr. Fenton, Mrs. Wynbum, and Susan 
reached the Vicarage, the two former went to the 
study. Mr. Dunning was still sitting in his chair, 
and, as he lifted his ashen-grey face and held out 
his tremulous hand, it seemed to Mr. Fenton as 
if the departing night had done the work of years. 
The invalid's words were very few. He inquired 
if Mrs. Wynbum had told Mr. Fenton of Sophie's 
disappearance, and asked his advice as ' to the 
quietest and readiest mode of instituting search 
for her. 

Mr. Fenton gave the best counsel he could. He 
recommended that Mrs. Wynbum should try to 
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take sonia rest at onoe, seemg plaiiily that bar 
Btmigth was not likely to hold ont mneh longer, 
and he would himself go oyer to Dr* Elton's, he 
said* The doctor was a strong man, and kind- 
hearted and energetic; a man to be tmsted to for 
hdp in adversity at all times. He wonld eonsnlt 
with hini) and Mr. Donning and Mrs. Wynhom 
might rest assured that no e£fort should be spared. 

Mr. Fentcm left the Vicarage. The morning 
advanced; the grey clouds overhead drifted away^ 
shewing the bright blue ether ; the sun shone out ; 
sounds. of life broke the silence ; the world without 
was going on just as usual— over the world within, 
the diill and the hush of sorrow brooded heavily. 

Very soon after Mr. Fenton had left the Vicarage, 
he was walking quickly down Priorsgate with Dr. 
Elton. Mrs. Wynburn had told Mr. Fenton of 
the slight due afforded by the fact that Sally Cass 
had seen Sophie go down the Glayburn Road^ 
Theywer^ going to call at Sally's cottage before 
proceeding any further. 
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But just as tbiey reached the point where the 
road branehed off — on the rights in the direction 
of Claybum ; on the left, towards Welford Bay— ^ 
Dr. Elton pansed a moment, and drew his com- 
panion'd' attention to the fact that a carriage was 
being driven' rapidly /np the Welford Road. They 
decided to wait a few minutes. It was rather nn- 
nsnal for carriages to be seen entering Comborough 
so early in the morning. 

The vehicle was Mr. Dennison's pony-phaeton, 
and the driver was Mr. Dennison himself. Simul- 
taneously ihe three gentlemen recognized each other, 
and, aff the Eector of Scoreby-cum-Welford drew up, 
throwing his favourite pony almost on its haunches, 
he shouted,-^ 

"Capital! — ^the very men I wanted. You 're 
going to loc^ for Sophie Wynburn? All right: 
she's at Welford. Where's her mother?" . ' 

"At the Vicarage. All right did you say 
Sophie was?" Mr. Fenton inquired. 

"She'll come all right in time: fainted on the 
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nnds or something of thai kind. Bnt we must go 
and tell the mother. Will yon be walking down 
the road? I shall orertake yon in fiye minntes.*' 

Mr. Dennison's fire minntes lengthened into 
fifteen; and when he re-appeared Mrs. Wynbnm 
was with him. Little need I should think to 
describe the wondrous change that had passed oYer 
the widow's &ce. Her eyes were bright : patches 
of crimson colour were burning on either cheek; 
her lips were compressed, as if she were trying to 
stop the iuToluntary quiTering that was visible at 
the comers of her mouth; intense concentration 
was expressed on eyery feature. Neither Mr, 
Fenton nor Dr. Elton spoke to her as they took 
their places in the phaeton. She was conscious of 
their kindness, and remembered it thankfally. 

In the staccato style usually adopted by Mr. 
Dennison when in a state of excitement, that gentle- 
man had told Mr. Dunning and Mrs. Wynbum 
all he chose to tell of Sophie . . . Two fishermen 
and a girl, — Claybum folk, all of them, — coming 
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along the sand toward Welford Bay, at sunrise, 
had seen a lady lying close nnder the side of Wyke 
Point. Insensible she was when they found her, 

but the girl had bathed her face with water and 
she had revived. One of the men had run round 
the Point, along the beach, and into the. nearest 
cottage ; dragged out a " squab " covered with 
feather cushions and patchwork, obtained the assis- 
tance of another man; together they had hurried 
back to the place where Sophie was struggling to 
rise: placed her gently upon the quaint-looking 
couch, and carried her over the smooth sands to 
the Bay. They had taken her to the same cottage 
from whence the " squab " had been so forcibly 
borrowed, carried her through the kitchen to a tiny 
bedroom beyond : and sent for Mr. Barnard the 
chemist, and Mr. Dennison the parson. 

Further than that the Bector's story did not go ; 
but there was more that he might have told. When 
he had entered the little room where Sophie was 
lying; strong man as he was^ he had turned so pale 
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qnietly to the bed-side and bent to kiss bar; she 
smiled^ and asked how her grandfather was ; bnt 
her faint recognition was evidently the result of 
much effort, and an amount of confusion and 
bewilderment followed that was painfulto witness. 

Dr. Elton was standing by the side of the little 
bed. He understood Mrs. Wynbum's appealing 
glance in % moment, but it was difficult to answer. 

" I think you have a close carriage, Mrs. Denni- 
son ? '' he said, turning to that lady. 

^^ Yes, a most comfortable one, and it could he 

ready in ten minutes ; but do you not think it would 

» 

be better to remove Miss Wynbum to the Bectory for 
a few days? We will do everything we can for her, 
and Mrs. Wynbum will come too, of course." - ^ 

Dr. Elton paused a moment: '^I think it ig 
more desirable that she should be taken home at 
once," he said. ^^ Shall I ask Mr. Dennison about 
the carriage?'* » 

Mr. Dennison, who was standing with Mr. Fenton 
by the kitchen window,, repeated his wife's invitatiazi 
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most urgently ; but seeing that Dr. Elton's opinion 
was decided, he went off to order the carriage 
at once. 

When the doctor returned to the inner room, 
Mrs. Wynbom was standing near the foot of the 
bed. Mrs. Dennison had apologized for not having 
taken Sophie's wet boots off, saying that '^ Miss 
Wynbom appeared to feel pain somewhere when 
they attempted to remoTe them." Mrs. Wynbum 
had cut the elastic at the sides, drawn off the boots 
and the equally wet stockings ; and was placing the 
swollen, discoloured right ankle on a pillow. 

Tenderly enough to satisfy even the mother, did 
Dr. Elton make his careful examination; but he 
was a very long time she thought, as she watched 
him eagerly and impatiently. He looked up at last : 
" There is no fracture," he said, with evident relief. 

" Is there not, Dr. Elton ? are you quite sure ? " 
Sophie said, in a clear, rapid voice. " Well, perhaps 
you are right; it is much less painful now than it 
was an hour ago when I sat in Dunmire Hollow. 
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How much money would it take to rebuild the 
Castle I wonder ? Haye you any idea, mother ? . . . 
What makes one always think of Oliver Cromwell 
when one sees a ruin ? as if ruins and Soundheads 
had come into the world together. But I was not 
' thinking of the * brave, bad man * when I sat by the 
Castle window just now ; I was thinking of some- 
thing else: I will tell you what it was after tea, 
mother, when all the people are gone • . . How 
dark it is, and how cold and stormy! and I am 
getting so wet, so tired, so lonely; I cannot walk 
any further, and the tide is rising. Oh, mother, 
mother, mother ! Is it really over ? — ^is it ? — is 
it? — and I have been such a strange, unloving 
daughter; — no, not really unloving, but I couldn't 
tell you I loved you, and I was ashamed to show 
it. Such £Edse shame it was, and yet I could never 
put ii away until to-night. It is all gone now, 
mother; gone for ever. Do take me back; let me 
come back to you only for an hour, to tell you . . . 
Oh ! mother, mother, it is so cold and dark." 
VOL. I. 13 
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" Sophie, my child ; I am here. We aro going 
home at om»; yon will be safe in your own little 
loom presently." 

'' Shall I, mother ? how good yon are ! I will be 
good too now, that is if I can. I haye tried befoie^ 
tried earnestly ; but I forgot that the branch cannot 
bear firait of itself: help me to remember it^ mether^ 
will yon ? talk to me as yon tried to do when I came 
home from school, when I was so prond and hBiA$ 
and self-willed and self-sufficient. But I 9m not 
like that now, mother ; indeed I am not. That is 
all gone, — gone for ever. . . . The wayes coTered 
Wyke Point an hour ago." 

Mrs. Wynbum turned from the bedside to the 
window ; Dr. Elton followed her to assure her that 
there was no ground for serious alarm. 

" You are dreading brain fever, are you npt ? " 
he said, kindly; ''there are no symptoms of that 
at present. Your daughter's partial delirium is only 
a rather uncommon phase of hysteria. I shall give 
her a sedative when we arrive at Gornborough : she 
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will then probably sleep for some hours^ and will^ I 
trusty awake perfectly conscions." 

The journey home in Mrs. Dennison's comfortable 
carriage was made quickly and easily. Mr. Fenton sat 
with the driyer, rather lamenting to himself that he 
had had so few opportunities of being useful. Mrs. 
Wynbum and Dr. Elton were inside With Sophie; 
who, for a short time was yery conversational ; and 
then^ — ^much to her mother's satis£a«tiony settled 
down into a state of obtuse indifference, which lasted 
until they reached Gomborough. 



When the clock in the church-tower chimed its 
ancient psalm-tune at noon-tide, there was ''calm, 

and deep peace" within the old grey Vicarage* 
Sophie was sleeping quietly in her own little bed : 
her beautiful, wavy brown hair unplaited and lying 
loosely over the pillow, a faint tinge of colour on 
her cheek, and a natural, painless expression on 
her features. Mrs. Wynbum was sitting by the 
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bedside, watchful and tranquil, and trying from time 
to time to put her unspeakable gratitude into silent 
prayer. James was in the study, wheeling his 
master's chair into the little room beyond, Mr* 
Fenton having succeeded in persuading Mr. Dunning 
to go to bed for a few hours. And Hannah and Susan 
were discussing recent eyents in the kitchen ; the 
latter advancing considerably in old Hannah's estima- 
tion by confessing herself to be somewhat less sceptical 
on the subject of the ominous " Gabriel Hounds." 

''But it isn't so bad as you thought after all, 
Hannah; I know you never expected to see Miss 
Wynbum again." 

" Ah didn't, Susan, ah didn't ; but hoo could 
onybody expect onything when she was te'an awaay 
so straangely as that. Ah thowt as ah sat here 
atween midneet an' daS.yleet 'at ah wad ha' given 
all ah hev i' t' world te ha' seen her dyin' a nateral 
death iv her oan bed. But she'll noan dee noo, 
thank God. She's sleepin' like a top, an' leuks 
as bonny as iver she did." 
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For more than eight long hours Sophie Wynbum 
lay in placid^ dreamless sleep. Dr. Elton called 
twice during the afternoon, leaving Sophie's watchful 
little nurse happier each time. Mrs. Fenton, 
Georgie Stapleton, and one or two other people 
who had heard of the accident were thoughtful 
enough to go round by the yard-door to make 
their inquiries. Everything had been kept as quiet 
as possible, all was going on well, and, at eight 
o'clock, leaving old Hannah by Sophie's bedside, 
Mrs. Wynbum went down to the study to make 
Mr. Dunning's tea. ' 

Mr. Dunning was sitting by the fire, looking 
much refreshed. He had slept well, he said, and 
felt better. He was very glad to hear such good 
news of his grandchHd, and very desirous that his 
daughter should try to take some rest herself. 

** I dare say you feel equal to anything just 
now, Mary," he said, " but Sophie may require a 
little nursing after to-day; do be careful of your 
own health." 
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''Thank yon^ fisither^ I shall. I am hoping to 
haye qnite a good night to-night. I am going to 
haye a hed made np in Sophie's room ; bnt we mast 
not disturb her by making it yet awhile." 

*'No, perhaps not; but you are wanting to go 
back to her I see. You had better go at once, 
Mary ; take your cup of tea in your hand^ and send 
me word the instant she awakes.'' 

Before Mrs. Wynburn left the study, she bent 
to kiss the face that was radiant with such unwonted 
kindness. 

'* If my trouble has brought me no other good 
than this, I shall be thankful for it/' she thought 
as she went upstairs. 

But when Mrs. Wynburn opened the door of 
Sophie's room joy was added to her gratitude. 
Sophie was awake, a bright smile on her lips, and 
her dark blue eyes so fall of meaning and expression 
that any doubt as to her consciousness would have 
been almost unpardonable. 

Putting her cup of tea on Sophie's little writing- 
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table^ Mrs. Wynbom "went roimd to the side of 
the bed. 

" Are yon better, my child ? " she said, gently. 

'^Yes, mother, thank you, much better; so well 
indeed that I was beginning to grumble jnst as 
you came in. I should like to have a little more 
light — ^you know I always crave for plenty of light ; 
— and Hannah has a superstition that one candle and 
a fire is all that should be allowed in a bed-room." 

Mrs. Wynbum smiled, lit another candle, and 
asked Hannah to bring the little lamp from her 
own room. Hannah brought the lamp and went 
down to the study with good news for Mr. Dunning. 
The widow was left alone with her daughter. 

There was silence in the cheery little room for 
some minutes. Mrs. Wynbum stood by the bed 
—gentle and tender, yet quiet and undemonstrative 
— smoothing Sophie's pillow, putting her hair back 
from her forehead, answering her smiles and half- 
shy glances, and feeling far too happy for words. 
Presently Sophie raised her head a little, laid her 
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hand on her mother's with a tonch that tbriHed 
thiDiigh the widow's whole firame, and said in a 
Toiee that was strange and jet familiar, that had 
effrai in it, and yet was fall of tenderness : — 

** Will yon kiss me, mother, and forgiye me ? *' 
• • • • • 

No more words, only a mother's kiss — a long, 
long, passionate kiss ; and Mary Wynbnm felt her 
child's loTe steal through her lips into her rery sonl. 

** Thank God ! " she said in her heart ; and 
she did well to be thankfol. 
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THEO'S ESCAPE. 



CHAPTER I. 

ON THE QUARTER-DECK. 

In troth 
To mould denial to a pleasing shape 
In all things, and most specially in love, 
Is a hard task ; alas I I have not wit 
From snch a sharp and waspish word as ^* no " 
To plnck the sting. 

Philip Van Abtbveldb. 

Mr. Septimus Davidson was the principal of the 
Commercial School, Woodgreve Hall, Woodgreve, 
near Market-Studley. He was one of those unfor- 
tunate men with whom, for some non-apparent 
reason, nothing seems to thrive. He had been a 
tutor in private families up to the time of his 
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marriage; afterwards he had for some years been 
second master at a grammar-school in the North of 
England. Then he had taken the tumble-down old 
honse known as Woodgreye Hall^ and started a 
school on his own account. He had been yeiy 
sanguine as to his success. This was fourteen years 
ago : the success had never come^ but Mr. Davidson 
was still sanguine. 

Mrs. Davidson, his wife, was a gentle little 
woman, with weak eyes and a weak spine, who spent 
most of her time in sewing long seams, and putting 
new collars and wristbands to old shirts. Like her 
husband, she was of a very hopeful nature, and, like 
him, she rarely lost either her spirits or her temper. 
Her daughter Theodosia was of opinion that it 
would have been better for the household generally 
if placidity had not been quite such a distinguishing 
trait of her mother's character. But Theo had 
never expressed this opinion; — she was much too 
loyal a daughter to forget herself so far as that. 

Five daughters and two sons had been bom to 
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Mr. and Mrs. Dayidson : of these^ Theo was the 
eldest. 

Theo was now in her twenty-fifth year. She 
had large soft eyes^ fall of tenderness and sweet- 
nesS; the colour of health was on her lip and cheeky 
and, when she was at her best, — ^not over-worn by 
her numerous cares and worries, — she had gentle 
womanly ways that were very winning. 

Of late Theo had been pondering a new idea 
very deeply as she went about her daily duties. 
Things had not been going on quite so well as 
usual at Woodgreve Hall. Soon after the Christmas 
holidays one of the- boarders had had a bad attack 
of scarlatina, Theo's twin-brothers, Tom and Rupert, 
stout lads of fifteen, had caught the infection, three 
of the boarders had been withdrawn in consequence, 
and many of the day-scholars from Market-Studley 
had been taken away. These things had happened 
nearly three months ago. The little boarder and 
the twins were as strong as ever, the house had 
been purified, fresh advertisements inserted in the 
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oonnty papers and the Market-StudUy Oazette, but 
in Tain. Only fiye boarders and eight day^scholara 
took their places in the schoolroom at WoodgreTO 
Hall these fine spring mornings. 

^* We shall not be able to go on much longer at 
this rate/' Theo said to herself one April afternoon^ 
as she sat alone in her own room casting up the 
monthly bills^ — '' certainly we cannot go on much 
longer ; the bills get larger and larger every month. 
I suppose it most be because the children are grow* 
ing and they eat more ; and^ as for shoes, there are 
new ones wanted, and old ones to be mended eveiy 
week; and there is that bill for onr winter things 
unpaid yet, and that childish thoughtless Ada has 
ordered a new jacket, and dear old mother has 
scarcely a gown to put on. I am sure that shabby 
grey alpaca is not fit to go to chnrch in again : — and 
then there's that milk-bill that has been standing 
ever so long, and Patty's wages will be due in a few 
days . . . You must do it, Theo; — there's 
nothing else to be done." 
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This last imperative sentence was an allusion to 
her long-premeditated plan of going as a goyemess. 

** Of course it is quite useless to imagine that 
I should ever be as happy anywhere as I am 
here/' said Theo^ leaving her room and sauntering 
up and down the long, carpetless^ rat-haunted 

> 

passage outside. ''I don't think there ever was 
such another dear old place as this." Then Theo 
Sat down on one of the broad window-sills^ and 
looked out over the back lawn^ and watched the 
little river gliding ihroUgh the trees at the end, and 
then her eyes wandered over the fields and trees 
and hedges beyond^ and away to the long blue line 
of wolds that skirted the: horizon. ** No/' said 
Theo; '^I don't think I can ever meet with such 
another dear old place; but one cannot always 
think of oneself first." 



Tea was over. Dayhght had faded^ the curtains 
had been drawn^ the lamp brought in, the fire 
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stirred into a blaze. The children were in bed, all 
but the pale, delicate little three-years-old ^'baby^'' 
who was lying asleep on the sofia. Mr. Davidson 
was reading Pichcick in a subdued voice ; Mrs. 
Davidson was cutting out collars for Tom and 
Bnpert; Theo was turning an old dress for her 
mother; Ada was re-arranging the photographs in 
her album. 

Presently Mr. Davidson put down his book and 
threw his head back against the top of his chair 
as if he were about to indulge in a nap. 

"Don't go to sleep, please, papa," said Theo; 
"I want to — to say something." 

"Yes, my dear, yes! What is it, Theo? any- 
thing important? If it is anything about house- 
keeping or money worries, do put it oflf till to- 
morr6w morning : I don't like to be troubled with 
those sort of things of an evening; and it isn't 
good for mamma — she never sleeps well after talk- 
ing of these tiresome subjects. And we cannot do 
any good by talking. Things are not very bright 
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with us just now^ I know; but we cannot make 
them any better by taming them orer and over 
Until they look twice as bad as they are.*' 

^' I quite agree with all that, papa/' said Theo, 
a little nervously; '^but I have a scheme in my 
head that I think will do us good. I have been 
thinking lately that it would be a great help to 
you if you would let me go out as' a governess." 

^^ Theo ! " exclaimed the startled mother. 

" My Aear Theo ! " said Ada. 

Mr. Davidson only laughed — a long, low, easy 
laugh, that was most provoking. 

"Don't laugh at me, please," said Theo. "I 
have been thinking about it for weeks; and I feel 
almost sure that it would be for the best. Things 
cannot go on much longer as they are doing now 
— the bills are getting quite terrible. And you 
know there are seven of us, papa, and I am the 
eldest; it seems to me that it is my duty to do 
something." 

" Do ! you are always doing : the house would 
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go to rack and rain without you^ child. Remember 
how delicate yonr poor dear mamma is." 

'^ I belieyo I have remembered everyihing ; bat 
sorely Ada coald take my place; she wonld soon 
be able to do all that I do. Please think of it, 
papa?" 

" I shall do nothing of the kind^ my dear. Not 
another word, not another word. . • • Ah ! that's 
Harvey's step. Put his chair ready, Theo. Gome 
in, old fellow; that's right. Glad to see yon.** 

The gentleman irreverently addressed as *'oId 
fellow," was the Rev. Christopher Harvey, per- 
petual curate of Kirby-cum-Swynnerstone. He had 
for many years been a firm friend to Mr. Septimus 
Davidson; and of late years he had come to be 
looked upon as a friend of the family. Even Ada 
acknowledged that Mr. Harvey was ^^the dearest 
old man that ever lived." Perhaps to Ada, who 
was only nineteen, Mr. Harvey, who was some* 
where between forty and fifty, did seem "an olcl 
man," and then he looked considerably older than 
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he was in reality. His hair was dark and plentiful, 
but it was not unmixed with grey/ and his face 
was very deeply marked with lines of thought. A 
grave, kindly face it was-'— one that people trusted 
involuntarily; and little children clung to him 
wherever he went. Perhaps his tender smile, his 
soft grey eyes, and his low musical voice vere 
enough to win the love of the little ones. 

*^ You're just a few minutes too late, Harvey,'^ 
said Mr. Davidson, in a jocular tone. "If you 
had come in a trifle earlier you would have heard 
something that would have astonished you." 

".Lxdeed! What has been going on?" 

" Nothing very dreadful ; only Miss Theo there 
is tired of us, and wants to go out govemessing.'* 

"Nonsense, Theo!" said Mr. Harvey, turning 
round suddenly with a surprised, earnest look on 
his face. 

Theo looked up, and as her eyes met his she 
wondered how far he would sympathize with her 
wish if he knew all. She was just a little grieved by 
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her father's maimer. How could he he so thought* 
less and careless^ she wondered for a moment^ and 
then she reproached herself for her nnfilial thought ; 
but at the same tune, she longed for some one 
who could understand and advise her. Perhaps 
Mr. Harvey perceived something of this longings 
for Theo's face was expressive^ and it was much 
less bright than usual ; and when she spoke her 
voice was almost sad. 

^'No; it isn't nonsense^ Mr. Harvey/' she said. 
It is not quite fair to say that I am tired of any 
one or any thing; but I do wish to be a governess 
— I wish it very much indeed." 

" Then for once, my dearest Theo," said Mr. 
Davidson, '*I must play the tyrant, — I must deny 
your very strong wish, so don't let me ever hear 
it so much as alluded to again, there's a dear girL 
And now let us change the subject. How are the 
new schools getting on, Harvey?" 
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Time passed on^ and with the exception of one 
or two feeble little jokes from Mr. Davidson no 
farther notice was taken of Theo's proposition. 
Mr. Harvey came in the evening as usual, sat for 
an hour or two in the cozy drawing-room, talking — 
sometimes gravely, sometimes in a quietly humorous 
way, and now and then sitting with his head leaning 
upon his hand, as if absorbed in thought, for ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour at a time, apparently 
unconscious of everything that was going on around. 
But the family at Woodgreve Hall were accustomed 
to Mr. Harvey's odd little ways ; nobody noticed that 
these fits of abstraction were becoming more frequent^ 
or that at such times his eyes were never far from 
Theo's round, rosy fiace, or her nimble fingers, or 
that he spoke to her more rarely than to the others, 
or that when he did speak to her his voice had 
different tones in it. Theo was quite as unconscious 
^ these things as the rest — as unconscious and 
insensible as most people are till ^^the inly touch 
of love'" awakens within them that fore-glancing 
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intnition whieh can never be qnieted into.^dieam- 
less sleep again. 

One eyeningy abont three weeks after the &iliire 
of her plans^ Theo was rather more tired than 
osoal. It had been baking day; and Patty had 
been cross; and Theo had had all the honse^work 
to do; so instead of sitting down to h^ sewing as 
nsnali'she sauntered out into the garden for a £bw 
lainntes. A lovely evening it was. A pink . glow 
qporead all over the sky ; birds stirred and twittered 
in the branches; the laburnums drooped over. the 
dark yew hedge ; the lilac trees threw out adelicioiis 
fragrance; late primroses and violets nestled at the 
roots of the old trees ; the air was still and clear and 
oooL "Delightful it is/' said Theo, "after that 
hot kitchen, and the stufiy little back parlour." 
This was one of Theo's stolen moments- — very 
precious they were. She took a book from her 
pocket ; and seating herself on the children's swing 
began rocking herself slowly to and fro and trying 
to read. The attempt was vain. The luxury of 
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being Burroonded by perfect peace and beauty was 
too great to be slighted. 

Then a footstep was, heard <m the path behind. 
**One of those tiresome boyB, I suppose," said Theo, 
without looking round. Presently a hand was laid 
gently on her shoulder. Theb turned ; it was neither 
Tom nor Eupert, but the Bey. Christopher Harvey. 

"Oh, Mr. Harvey; is that you? ' Do you want 
me? How did you know I was here?" 

"Three questions all in a breath, Theo ! " said 
Mr. Harvey, slowly, and with his peculiarly sweet 
smile. " Well, you may make one * yes '. do for an 
answer to the £rst two ,v and as for the last, it was 
Ada who told me that I should find you somewhere 
about the garden." 

Theo had risen from her seat on the swing, — she 
was standing by the pathway under an old elm tree. 
Bending toward her, Mr. Harvey took her hand in 
his, and looked tenderly into her face, — "Will you 
come down with me to the Quarter-deck ? " he said> 
gently. 
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Once, many years ago, Woodgreye Hall had 
belonged to an old admiral, whose heart had yearned 
seaward to the last day of his life. This gentleman 
had built a terrace down by the side of the shallow 
little river, — a terrace with a low stone wall and 
steps leading down to the water-side. Here he had 
spent his evenings ; pacing np and down ; listening 
to the lapping of the water against the foot of the 
wall; to the sound of the breezes sighing and 
surging, or tossing and roaring amongst the trees ; 
and fancying himself out upon the wide wind-swept 
ocean. Thus had the terrace come to be called the 
" Quarter-deck.'* The low wall was broken now ; 
stones had rolled into the river and left great gaps 
over which sprays of ivy were climbing and twining ; 
and the steps had all but disappeared. 

For a few minutes Theo and Mr. Harvey walked 
up and down in silence. Here and there a bird was 
still twittering in the boughs ; the little river mur- 
mured on ; the young leaves fluttered in the evening 
breeze ; the pink cloudlets floated overhead ; and 
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across the distant wolds soft, many-tinted shadows 
were stealing. 

Then Mr. Harvey stopped at one end of the 
Quarter-deck^ and rested his hand on a low branch 
of the laburnum tree that grew near. The yellow 
blossoms drooped and trembled over Theo's head; 
there was also a little trembling going on within. 
"What did it all mean? Why was Mr. Harvey 
still holding her hand in his ? What was he going 
to teU her ? " 

Some more minutes passed in silence. When 
Mr. Harvey spoke, his voice was grave and low and 
sweet as before ; and in his soft grey eyes there was 
the same tender, thoughtful expression ; yet his first 
words were only commonplace: — "I suppose you 
have given up your idea of leaving home, Theo ? " 
he said. 

" Yes," Theo replied, half sadly, all the old cares 
and worries coming back with a rush ; " yes, I have 
given it up. I was obliged to do so. You heard 
what papa said." 
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''Yes; I heard: I think he was right. No 
father, worthy of the name, will permit his danghters 
to go from under his roof-tree to earn their bread 
except in cases of absolute necessity." 

''But you will allow that there may be cases 
where the necessity is absolute." 

" Undoubtedly — and unfortunately. But I tmsl 
it may never be your fate to prove it, — certainly, it 
never will if I can prevent it; — and it may be that 
I can prevent even the possibility of it if I ^ should 
be so happy as to win from you this evening a Uttle 
ground to build hope upon. ... Do not mis- 
take me, Theo dear ; I do not think it probable 
that you can have any feeling at all like love for 
me now. You have been accustomed to look upon 
me as your father's friend, and, in years, I am not 
so very much younger than he ; but I do not feel 
old, Theo, and I think I can love and hope quite 
as truly and deeply as any younger man could do, 
and I speak a simple truth when I say that my love 
for you has been growing for years. I do not at 
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all expect thait you can return it at once^ just 
because you are asked to do so: all I hope for at 
present is that you will give me leave to tyin your 
love. I ask for no promise^ no word of assurance* 
I can wait contentedly if I may hope that I shall 
not wait quite in vain;" 

Theo pressed her hand over her eyes vith a 
sudden^ gesture as of one in pain, 

'**0h, Mr. Harvey," she said, slowly, "I am so 
sorry — so very sorry ! I would rather that anything 
had happened than this. It can neterrbe^ — ^never, 
HeVer^ not as you wish. I care for you. more than 
for 'any -other friend we have, but I never dreamed 
of this-^never for a moment. Oh, I am so sorry ! " 

** Never, never, never." With these words a 
great and solemn silence had fallen over the heart 
And soul of Christopher Harvey. He had spoken 

r 

truly when he said that he had loved Theo Davidson 
for years. He had watched her growing up out of 
her childhood, > self-denying, thoughtful; womanly, 
tender, spending her strength for others, forgetful 
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or obliyiouB of her own ease or comfort^ and doing, 
whatever her hand found to do willingly and cheer- 
fully. He had watched her at first with admiration, 
and^ all unknown to himself^ his admiration had 
grown into love. It was strong love — strong and 
deep and tender; but he was a strong man, and 
capable of hiding it, and he might have done so to 
the end of his life if he had thought it best for 
Theo's sake. But of late he had come to believe 
that it might be better that he should speak out. 
He had seen that additional cares — ^burdens fSar too 
heavy for shoulders young as hers — ^had been laid 

upon her; and, seeing this, pity had mingled vnth 
his love, adding great increase of strength to it, and 
adding also, it might be, something of life to his 
hopes. Now, however, this sweet spring evening 
the old hope and the new had alike been crushed 
out. " Never, never, never ! '* It was like an 
echo. The water murmured " never," and the 
trees rustled " never," and the restless birds 
twittered ** never." ... A deep shadow fell 
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across the forehead and into the pleading eyes of 
Christopher Harvey. No wonder that Theo David- 
son, seeing it there, should say, ** Oh, I am so 

sorry ! " 

* « * * « 

Then Mr. Harvey spoke again. 

'^ Theo," he said, " there is no one else you care 
for, is there?" 

" No," Theo replied, — " no one in the wide 
world." 

" And you remember how little I have asked 
for ? " 

" Yes, yes, I know : and you are so good that it 
pains me to refuse ; but it would be wrong if I were 
to let you think that it could ever be. You will 
try to forget it all, will you not ? — and please don't 
speak of it any more." 

" No, Theo, I will never speak of it again. But 
if you should ever change your mind, even in the 
slightest degree, tell me, or write to me, or let me 
know by some means. Even if it should be ten — 
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B,j, twenty — years after this, let me know. • • • 
Good-by, Theo ; may God bless you, child ! " 

Christopher Harvey stooped and kissed the hand 
he held — kissed it gently and tenderly, and then he 
went away. Theo stood leaning against the wall of 
the Qoarter-deck, watching the little river tiU she 
saw the young moon and the purple ether studded 
with stars reflected in its depths. What could she 
be thinking of, I wonder ? 
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CHAPTER n. 
UNCLE SIM'S LITTLE TEA-PARTY. 

Messenger. I see, lady, the gentleman is not in your books. 
Beatrice. No : an he were, I would bum my study. 

Much Ado About Nothing. 

Ay ! what was Theo Davidson thinkiiig of that 
evening? and what did she think of for many 
many evenings affcer ? By what process of thought 
did she arrive at the uncomfortable conviction that 

she had made a grievous mistake? I cannot tell^ 
I only know that it was so. 

And with this conviction others came. It was 
like a great time of awakening. Longings for 
sympathy and love and rest: for some one who 
could talk to her sensibly and understand her 
easily; for some one to guide and lead her, and 
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free her from the weariness of always haying to 
guide and lead others, — longings and crayings of 
this kind, such as Theo had never known before 
or at any rate had never indulged, — came over 
her with renewed force every day. Not the less 
conscientiously did she fulfil her daily tasks, not 
the less frequently were her husy fingers employed ; 
but her thoughts dwelt considerably less on the 
unpaid bills, and the household needs, than they 
had done hitherto. Not against day-dreams of 
auction sales and prisons had she to contend now ; 
but against bright little pictures of the sweet, quiet 
harmonious life that might have been hers as the 
mistress of Swynnerstone Parsonage. Against 
perpetual thoughts of one whom she felt that she 
had never known or understood in the least until 
that evening when he stood by her on the Quarter<« 
deck, pleading in such soft, low, tender tones that 
the very memory of them was sweet. "Oh, why 
had she been so impetuous? so obstinately deci- 
sive ? " she asked herself. " She had been taken 
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by surprise, it was true, but why had she not 
asked for time, or rather accepted it when it was 
offered to her? so that she might have found oat 
what there really was in that foolish, self-ignorant 
heart of hers. As for doing what Mr. Harvey had 
begged her to do,' — letting him know that her 
feelings toward him had changed : or rather that 
the old roots of her respect and reverence for him 
had thrown out new blossoms of sympathy and 
love, — to let him know this was impossible. No ; 
she had made a mistake, a mistake* so grievous that 
she should never forget it, but she could not bring 
herself to unmake it. Perhaps as the years went 
on, the grey dreary years, she would come to think 
of what she had done with less pain ; at any rate 
she would try to hope so, and in the meantime, she 
would try to b§ brave, to keep her merriest smiles 
and her silliest jokes for the times when her heart- 
ache was keenest. 
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And so Hie irent on ftt Woodgiere Hall till ihe 
midsmnnier lioIidaT& Mr. Httrej eime and went 
as nsoal, sitting in his own special dudr, dntting 
plwnsntly, or thinking mientlj, without attiaetiiig a 
momfgit^s notice from any one hnt Theo. Meb. 
DaTidson's health was improTuig. Daring the 
boUdajs arrangements were made for the coming 
of fiye new boarders ; and sereral day schokre were 
promised. Things were beginning to look Inightef 
for the iamify generally; as for poor Theo, her 
grief for the error she had fidlen into went deeper 
eyery day. 

The holidays were drawing to a close. One 
morning a strange^ old-fashioned looking letter 
arriyedy addressed to Mr. Dayidson. That gentle- 
man was sitting at the breakfeyst-table when the 
post came in. He opened the epistle, glanced at 
the handwriting, and, in a tone of much surprise, 
exclaimed, " Only think, my dear, a letter from 
Uncle Sim ! " 

Uncle Sim, or Mr. Simeon Davidson, was the 
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schoolmaster's only brother. To his nephews and 
nieces, with the exception of Theo, he was altogether 
a traditional personage; a hero of adventures more 
daring and exciting than those of any other hero 
who had ever lived. He had left school and run 
away to sea at the age of fourteen; he had never 
once been heard of during the twenty years that 
followed; and, when he turned up again with ^ 
red beard, a sunburnt &ce, and a long, improbable 
story, he had found it somewhat difficult to establish 
his identity. Theo was quite a little ^rl when Uncle 
Sim came back from his two years' sojourn on a 
desolate island in the South Pacific; but she had 
remembered his wonderful stories, and repeated 
them to the little ones till they were almost as 
familiar with them as with the Adventures of Robin' 
son Crusoe. 

Letters from Uncle Sim were very rare : he had 
only written three or four times to his brother since 
that memorable visit ; and each time his letter had 
contained some important announcement. The first 
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had infonned them of his marriage^ and of the 

fietct that he was going ont to India as captain of 

the barque Galatea^ belonging to ^'Muir Brothers 

and Esthwaite '* of Hohnsyke-Ness. Then followed 

a silence of nearly seven years^ which was broken 

by the sad news that Uncle Sim had fallen into the 

hold of the Galatea and had broken his leg. The 

fractnre was a severe one^ the attendant surgeon 

incompetent^ and the captain had been told on 

his arrival at home that he would never be fit for 

sea agaio. This was a grief — a great grief to him. 

Not that money was needed — his wife had not come 

to him empty-handed, they had no children, and 

the captain had not been more extravagant than 

sailors are generally supposed to be, — but he could 

not bear the aimless, unexciting life that he was 

compelled to live ashore. After bearing it as well 

as he could for a year or two, the old foreman at 

the Dockyard had died, and '^Muir Brothers and 

Esthwaite " had offered the vacant post to Captain 

Davidson. It was not what he would have chosen 
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had he been an able-bodied man, but^ under existing 
circumstances^ he had accepted it gladly; and he 
and his wife had spent some very happy years at the 
cottage in the Dockyard. 

Then — about a year previous to the time of which 
I write — Mr. Davidson had received from his brother 
a black-bordered envelope containing a card : on this 
card, which was elaborately embossed with weeping 
willows and inverted torches, was an announcement 
of the death of Maria Hannah, the beloved wife of 
Simeon Davidson. Letters of condolence had been 
written by Mr. Davidson and Theo, but, until the 
arrival of the sheet of blue letter-paper, folded and 
sealed without an envelope, to which I have already 
alluded, the family at Woodgreve Hall had heard 
nothing more of Uncle Sim. 

When Mr. Davidson had read the letter his 
surprise appeared to be crossed by some other sensa- 
tion; he looked puzzled; and, for a few minutes, 
he seemed to be almost lost in thought. This was 
unusual: it excited curiosity. 
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" Anything wrong, Septimus, dear ? ** inquired 
Mrs. Davidson. 

" Wrong, my dear ! no, nothing wrong ; only 
peculiar, very peculiar. I don't know what to 
think of it. There, read the letter for yourself, 
and then pass it on to Theo and Ada.*' 

The letter ran thus: — 



"My dear Brother and Sister, — 

" Being one of those people who aren't 
given to writing unless they've something to say, 
it so happens that it is now eight years, or there- 
abouts, since I took my pen in hand to write to 
you. I hope things have been going pretty smooth 
with you in the meantime : I had nothing to com- 
plain of myself till poor Maria Hannah died. But 
since that time I can't say I've liked the taste of life 
altogether ; what with long evenings, and raw beef- 
steaks, and a small scrap of a servant maid with 
two left hands, it's been a roughish getting on I've 
had, and I am beginning to tire of it, and to oast 
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about for chances of something better. A day or 
two ago it.catne into my head that your family 
must be getting up now, and^ I've been wondering 
since if you had a spare daughtet that would like 
a change of air for a year or two. If so, I should 
think she might make herself very comfortable at 
the Dockyard Cottage; and (having no family of 
my own) it might be to her benefit in more ways 
than one. There, IVe made my proposal ; you can 
think of it, and let me know in the course of a few 
days what sort of shape your thoughts have taken. 
It is no great distance from Holmsyke-Ness tp 
Market- Studley — twenty or thirty miles maybe, — 
and I would have come over if I had been able to 
leave the dock, which I can't do just at present ; 
but as I was saying it's no great distance, and if 
you liked to send one or two of your daughters 
over to take the bearings of the place before 
deciding, perhaps you would feel more satisfied. 

"Your affectionate brother, 

" Simeon Davidson." 
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"Very peculiar/' said Mre. Dayidson. Theo 
made no remark at all. Ada declared that she 
had never read snch an unrefined epistle in her 
life: she couldn't think how it was possible for 
her fieither's brother to write in snch an nngentle- 
manly manner as that. 

^'Of coarse, papa, you will tell him that we 
could not think of such a thing/' she concluded. 

^'I don't know, my dear, I don't know/' said 
Mr. Davidson. ''Putting other consideration aside, 
it wouldn't do for us to run the risk of losing your 
uncle's good will. I have reason to believe that 
your Aunt Maria's fortune was by no means a small 
one; and Dutton told me years ago that in case 
of her death it would be left entirely in my brother's 
hands. We mustn't decide in a hurry, my dear 
Ada. . . . What is your opinion. Miss Theo?" 

'' I agree with you, papa ; it is not a thing to 
be decided either way without consideration." 

For the remainder of that week, Uncle Sim's 
proposal was the chief topic of conversation at 
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Woodgreve Hall. Mr. and Mrs. Davidson changed 
their minds with almost every hour of every day. 
Thinking at one time that it would he hotter to 
run all risks of offending Uncle Sim than to part 
with either of their daughters ; and then — remember- 
ing their debts^ their children's future^ and Aunt 
Maria's fortune^ they would agree that at any rate 
it would be as well to comply with Captain David- 
son's desire so far as to let the girls go over for a 
day or two. Mr. Harvey, who was appealed to as 
a matter of course, said a few words commiserative 
of Uncle Sim's loneliness, but lefb the grand question 
of relieving it exactly where it stood before. Ada 
gave her opinidn freely from the first, and held by 
it to the last. '^ Nothing should induce her to go 
to live at the Dockyard Cottage," she said. Theo, 
who had foreseen how matters were likely to end, 
said as little as possible, and employed her leisure 
hours in preparing her scanty wardrobe. When 
this was done she asked her father if he would 
write and tell Uncle Sim that she and Ada would 



I 
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about his brother's family, to explain things con- 
cerning himself; and appeared to be quite un- 
conscious of the fact that his peculiarities of accent 
and phraseology were the causes of the smiles and 
blushes that lent so much beauty to Ada's fsice. 
Perhaps Miss Ada might be pardoned for daring 
to laugh at her hero uncle, for, truth to tell^ his 
usual mode of utterance was amusing in an eminent 
degree. It would have been difficult to guess even 
his nationality from his language. Indeed, his 
native Yorkshire was so overlaid with scraps of the 
Scotch, Irish, and North Durham dialects, and vrith 
tricks of broken English caught in foreign ports, 
and from foreign sailors, that his conversation was 
not always intelligible to strangers. 

The distance from the station to the Dockyard 
was considerable ; but the idea of engaging the 
solitary cab that went to and fro between the ** King 
George '* and the station thrice a day never entered 
Captain Davidson's mind ; and, much to Ada's 
distress, he insisted upon carrying the small box, 
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that constituted their luggag^e, himself. AU down 
the streets^ through the market-place, across the 
bridge, and up the long lane that led to '^Muir's 
Dock " did Uncle Sim persist in carrying that un- 
fortunate box; talking to his nieces in louder and 
more familiar tones as his shyness wore ofif; and 
passing a joke or a pleasant word to every one he 
met. Ada felt that her small white ears and her 
pink cheeks were getting very hot before they were 
fairly through the town. 

At last, however, they came to the long Ime of 
black palings that skirted the Dockyard. There 
was a clatter of carpenters' hammers, a smell of 
boiling tar-kettles, and a clanking of cranes, and 
other machinery. The bowsprit of a large barque 
that was in the dock stretched across the road 
outside ; a figure-head — a gilt and white " Juno " — 
stared blankly at the passers-by. On the opposite 
side of the road were trees and fields; and, away 
in the distance, quite a pretty stretch of country 
was seen, with blue haze hiding a long, wood-crowned 
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upland ; and the river gliding on like a silver thread. 
Here and there in the foreground were some nice- 
looking villas surrounded by trees ; and^ alas ! alas I 
close at hand, behind the much-blistered, tar-covered 
palings, was the dingy-looking red-brick house known 
as the " Dockyard Cottage." 

''And now ya' must make yerselves at home, 
yoting ladies, take care of dat," said Captain David- 
son as they entered the little parlour. '' Dere's no 
one ta look after ya' now. What'll ya' have ta eat ? 
dat will be'deh first thing, Tm thinking. Where's 
dat girl, I wonder ? — ^Becky ! come here. Dere, 
young ladies, dat is my establishment; dere is my 
cook and housekeeper, and parlour-maid and kitchen- 
maid. Come in, Becky ; don't be shy ! " And thus 
invited, Becky, a small odd-looking girl of fourteen, 
came, in, and blushed and curtsied, and received her 
orders, and went away looking quite perplexed. " I 
wonder whether I shall ever make anything of such 
a child as that?" thought Theo to herself as she 
and Ada went upstairs. 
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The doors of two very bright-lookilig little rooms 
were standing open on Hie narrow landing p.boYe. 
Forom the front-room window there was a view of 
the Bckskyard ; and through the tall masts and 
rigging of the stately J'Wno a sweep of the blue 
distant sea dotted all over with tiny, swift-moving 
white sails was visible. From the window of th6 
room behind there was a pretty river view; with 
trees, and cornfields, and fsirmsteads in the distance ; 
and the piece of ground close to the cottage was 
luxuriant with fruit-trees and rose-trees; and the 
little window was overgrown with the neglected ivy 
that covered the cottage wall. Like the parlour 
below, these apartments niight have been mistaken 
for miniature museums, so full they were of the 
curious odds and ends, the lumps of coral, the 
strange shells and feathers, and the japanned wooden 
bowls that Uncle Sim had picked up when he was 
*'out forran." 

'^ What strange things they are ! " said Ada, 
flitting from one room to the other; ^'and what 
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peculiar taste Aunt Maria must have had to arrange 
ihem so. If you do come back to stay awhile with 
Uncle Sim, Theo, you n^ust make some alterations. 
And I should have this little back room if I were 
you — ^you would never get a moment's sleep in the 
other after that horrid knocking and hammering had 
begun ; and I dare say the men begin as soon as 
it is daylight." 



That same afbemoon about five o'clock Captain 
Davidson was showing his nieces over the garden, 
and the dockyard, and the barque that was in the 
dock; explaining things in language that required 
far more explanation than any of the things they 
saw. *' And now, girls," he said, " I must go in 
and smarten myself up a bit; for I've asked a 
Mend or two ta tea ; an' I expec' dey'U be here by 
six o'clock or so." 

Theo and Ada exchanged little looks of dismay : 
Uncle Sim saw them and understood them. 
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"No need to be alarmed," he said; ''only a 
couple of old friends o' mine : Mr. Broxon, our 
principal sail-maker^ and his missis, an' Mr. Balph 
Esthwaite, our junior partner. I asked deh two 
Miss Muirs ta come, but Mr. Peter isn't well to- 
day, he'd one of his bad fits last night, an' Miss 
Muir never leaves him when he's ill. Miss Bertha 
may come maybe : she's only a youngster, — sixteen 
or thereabouts." 

''What is Mr. Esthwaite like, Uncle Sim?" 
asked Ada. 

" What's he like ! — well, I can't say exac'ly, — 
like nothing, nor nobody but himself I should think ; 
a dour-hearted, long-headed, crabbed sort o' fellow ; 
might be known for a Yorkshireman anywheres. He 
ain't bad company though in a reg'lar way ; an' he's 
had a deal o' education ; but you'll be able to judge 
for yourselves by an' by • . . He ain't married, 
Missom, and he ain't engaged. Dere was a talk of 
something atween him and Miss Muir ; but dat's all 
oflf again. Why or wherefore, I'll no say." 

VOL. I. 16 . 
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In nothing was the difference between Theo and 
Ada more remarkable than in the different d^ree of 
enjoyment they fonnd in '^the horriUe pleasore 
of pleasing inferior people." Theo felt xaQier 
strange as she took her place at the head of the 
tea-table in the little parlonr; bnt she felt uniJiTyig 
of the silly dread and discomfort that were Tisible 
in Ada's every look and movement. Theo's strange- 
ness vanished very quickly, and she chatted and 
made herself most agreeable. Uncle Sim was in 
high spirits; so was Mr. Broxon, who sat with a 
large, many-coloured silk handkerchief spread over 
his trousers; eating hot buttered cake with much 
appetite, and drinking tea noisily from his saucer 
with most evident satisfiEiction. Mrs. Broxon, a com- 
fortable-looking little woman, with a pink fsee, 
short curls of suspicious smoothness, a black satin 
dress, and a blond cap trimmed with water-lilies, 
sat next to Ada, and talked so long and so volnUhfr 
of her neighbours, and her minister, and her servant, 
of fjAshions, of tracts, and of patent-medidnes, that 
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her listener grew weary^ and began to wish that 
Miss Bertha Mtiir had come, or that Mr. Ralph 
Eslhwaite would make his appearance. That gentle?- 
man had sent word that he was engaged — ^he would 
look in after tea. 

When Becky had taken away the tray and the 

# 

tea-kettle. Uncle Sim and Mr. Broxon drew two 
long clay pipes from behind the mirror on the 
mantel-shelf; and having filled the said pipds with 
tobacco, they went out of doors for half an hour. 
During this time little Mrs. Broxon chatted more 
incessantly than ever ; it was delightful to have two 
listeners who knew nothing whatever of Holmsyke* 
Ness, or the Dockyard, or the Muirs, or.Mr, 
Esthwaite, or of anything or anybody. '* If you do 
come to live here, my dear," the little woman said to 
Ada,/'I.fi(liall be delighted to introduce you to our 
minister,, and to some of the congregation. I know 
all the principal people that attend Kingston-Street 
Chapel." 

Ad^ looked distressed. "We don't know yet 
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whether either of us will come to stay here for 
awhile/' she said ; '' if any one does it will be my 
sister, and, — and we go to church, Mrs. Broxon, 
always." 

'^ No / my dear, surely not, and your unde such a 
reg'lar attender at Kingston Street as he is. Sorely, 
surely you don't mean to say that you haye been 
brought up to go to church ? " 

" Yes, we have, indeed," said Theo, with a smile 
that did much to soften the little woman's disap- 
pointment. 

" Really, really ! Well, then, in that case I should 
say you'll have to go with the Miss Muirs — ^you 
won't like going alone at first you know — and you 
can sit in their pew. They are church people, and 
I've nothing against them. I've alius liked Miss 
Chrissie, that's the eldest ; and I feel quite sorry 
for her, poor thing. She has a hard life of it in 
spite of all their riches." 

" Has she ? What makes her life hard ? " asked 

r 

Theo, wondering for a moment how any one 
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could have very much trouble who had plenty of 
money. 

'^ More things than one, my dear, more things 
than one," said Mrs. Broxon. ''I often think when 
I go by that grand house o' theirs — which I believe 
you can see from this very window, if you stand on 
a stool ; yes, oi. course you can : there it is, that 
white stone one peeping out above the trees on the 
hill-side, that's * Oak Hill.' Well, as I was sayin', 
when I go by that very house and see them grand 
new gates, and the lawn, and the flowers, an' the 
han'some curtains in the windows, an' everything 
'at money can buy, and then remembers what they 
have to suffer that live within, I often think what 
a true sayin' it is, 'at riches can't buy happiness. 
I reckon Mr. Peter Muir would give half o' what 
he's worth to be free from them epileptic fits 'at 
he has so bad." 

''Is he an old man?" asked Ada. 

"Yes, my dear, quite old; getting well on for 
seventy, I should say; an' he's been afflicted like 
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and fierce-looking moustache at the parlour-door 
prevented her. 

'* Is Captain Davidson within ? " he inquired^ 
with a courteous bow and a quick glance of 
surprise. 

"Come in, Mr. Esthwaite," said little Mrs. 
Broxon, in a comfortable tone ; *' come yer ways 
in, and sit down. These is the Captain's nieces. 
Miss Davidson and Miss Ada; the Captain is 
somewheres about the yard smoking a pipe with 
Mr. Broxon. P'raps you'd like to join 'em : I 
dare say I can find a pipe for you if you would." 

*' Thank you, I don't smoke," said Balph 
Esthwaite, somewhat bluntly. 

'* Don't you now, dear me ! then I'll just put 
on my bonnet an' go an' tell them 'at you've come." 

** Don't trouble, Mrs. Broxon," said Balph Esth- 
waite, rising to go himself; but just at that moment 
Captain Davidson and Mr. Broxon passed the garden 
window and came in at the back door. 

"How do, Mr. Esthwaite, how do?" said the 
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Captain. '^ I haven't seen you about deh yard much 
to-day, I think." 

''No; I have been at the High Street office 
since morning. As usual, I suppose, I must give 
an eye to matters there as long as Mr. Peter is ill." 

Twilight was £Gist closing in by this time, and 
Captain Davidson^ who loved the glow of firelight, 
and could bear a high temperature, insisted that it 
was a chill evening, and would have Becky in to 
light the fire. Then the gas was lit, and a decanter 
of whisky produced, and sweet cakes and raspberry- 
wine for the ladies. Little Mrs. Broxon grew more 
communicative than ever over the raspberry-wine, 
and talked as fast, if not quite as loud, as Mr. 
Broxon and Captain Davidson over the whisky and 
hot water. Theo and Mr. Esthwaite talked in a 
more subdued manner; but, considering their short 
acquaintance, they seemed to touch upon an amazing 
variety of mutually interesting topics. More than 
once Balph Esthwaite's round dark eyes were fixed 
on Theo's face with an expression that was half 
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smprifle and half admiration; abd Miss Theo, who 
had a carious vein of shrewd perception in her 
simple character, appeared to be studying the pecu- 
liarities of her interlocutor with unusual interest* 



When the sisters went upstairs that eyening, they 
sat down as usual for a chat; but, strange to say, 
they sat for several minutes without speaking. Ada 
was wondering whether Theo could possibly make 
up her mind to live at the Dockyard Cottage : the 
nature of Theo's thoughts will appear presently. 

Ada was the first to speak. 

" Theo, dear, how could you go on talking to 
that odious man for such a length of time this even- 
ing ? I was wondering all the while what you could 
possibly find to say." 

*' What odious man are you speaking of, dear ? " 

*' Oh, Theo ! how can you ? you know very well 
who I mean — that Mr. Esthwaite. Don't pretend ' 
that you think he isn't the vainest, horridest, most 
disagreeable man you ever met." 
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"Vain he may be — I think he i«, just a little; 
in fact, I was just deciding the point when you spoke. 
As to his being horrid or disagreeable^! there I 
venture to differ iBrom you; but we won't quarrel 
about that. What age should you^ say he is?" 

" Thirty-five." 

" Yes ; I should think he is — thirty-five, if not 
more." 

" What are you thinking so much about him for, 
Theo ? " inquired Ada with some annoyance in her tone. 

'^ I can't tell, Ada ... I should say he is 
one of those men who attract or repel almost every 
one they meet." ^ 

" So should I — repel, as a rule, attract in excep- 
tional cases; I am not an exceptional case." 

" Neither am I." 

" But you jfdll be if you come to live here. I 
can see.it all as plainly as possible." 

'*Not so fiast, Ada, dear; you forget ! " 

^- No; r don't forget; but I think it very probable 
that you may. Dear old Mr. Harvey ! Oh, Theo, 
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dear, I do wish yon hadn't been so blind ; yon wonid 
have been so happy." 

There was another panse; and then, to Ada's 
distress, she saw that tears were dropping slowly 
over Theo's cheeks : this was such a rare occurrence, 
that Ada, who was tender-hearted, began to cry too. 
Comfortings and explanations followed ; and then 
Ada no longer wondered that her sister was so eager 
to get away from Woodgreve. 

"Oh, Theo, darling! I never knew you cared 
so much as that," she said. 

Next evening, Uncle Sim, Theo, and Ada went 
out for a stroll round the Dockyard. The hammers 
were silent, the workmen had gone, the fires under 
the tar-kettles were out. The dry, white chippings 
of wood crackled as they walked on to the end of 
the Dock, threading their way between tool-sheds, 
saw-pits, piles of timber, rusted chains, and huge 
grindstones. Ada wondered much why Uncle Sim 
should prefer the Dockyard to the garden, but she 
did not express her wonder. Theo was trying to 
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realise how very different her life would be from 
what it had been, how much less present care and 
anxiety she would have ; and, also^ how much less 
of the old home happiness ; and thinking that it 
would have been very nice if Ada could have come 
to live with Uncle Sim too. Then they began to talk 
about the future ; and Uncle Sim was very glad to 
hear that .Theo had decided to come and stay with 
him for awhile. She should have everything she 
wished for, he said ; and he would insist upon 
giving up to her ,there and then a large bunch of 
keys that had always been carried by Aunt Maria. 

Theo laughed^ and put them in her pocket. 

''But I must give them to you again in the 
morning," she said ; " you know, I am going back 
to Woodgreve with Ada to-morrow afternoon." 

"So you said, my dear — so you said; but I 
canna' see why you should. Can't Ada send yer 
other things by train?" 

" Yes ; she could send them, uncle, but I wish 
to go back — indeed, I must go for a few days." 
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** I don't see why yoa need, Theo,'* said Ada ; 
yon oonld tell me what joa wish to have sent." 
Theo looked at Ada almost imploringly. 
<< I most go back/' she repeated. 



tt 



Before starting next day, the girls went up to 
the town to buy some presents for the children. 
Unele Sim had insisted npon this — and insisted, 
also, upon providing money to pay for them. Then 
he went to the station with his nieces, and took 
their tickets ; and at parting slipped a piece of thin 
paper into Theo's hand^ with a whispered intimation 
that she might buy something that would be useful 
for the younger ones. 

"You can get anything you want for yourself 
when . you come back to Holmsyke-Ness," he said, 
with aismile, and an odd twinkle of satisfaction in 
his eye. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

A LOST OPPORTUNITY. 

It is the fate of a woman 
Long to be patient and silent, to wait like a ghost that is speechless 
Till some questioning voice dissolves the spell of its silence. 
Hence is the inner life of so many suffering women 
Sunless and silent and deep, like subterranean rivers. 

Longfellow. 

And now that all was settled and decided, Mr. and 
Mrs. Davidson were quite sure that Providence had 
ordered things wisely. There were no regrets or 
repinings. Ada might feel a little secret dread of 
the lot that was to be hers, but no one heard much 
of it except her ' elder sister. Clara, who was a 
strong healthy girl of fourteen, and resembled Thea 
both in character and appearance, was delighted at 
the prospect of promotion : she was quite sure that 
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she eonld help her mother almost ms much as Theo 
had done; and little Lome, who nias onfy nine, 
oflfeied, in the most grare and dignified manner, to 
make the norseiy beds, and dnst the drawing-room 
on baking days. There was a sort of CBeling 
throoghout the fiBimilj that poor Theo, who had 
worked so hard, and who had had so little pleasoie, 
was going to hare a ''good time," and eYeiybody 
was glad in a certain way, and tried not to think 
how dismal the house would be without Theo. 

Before leaving Holmsyke-Ness, Theo had pro- 
mised Uncle Sim that she would return in a fort- 
night. The days passed quickly; there was much 
to be done, for the school had recommenced, and 
the first week or two after the holidays were always 
busy ones at .Woodgreve Hall. It was well for 
Theo, perhaps, that her thoughts and her time were 
thus occupied ; for, in her secret heart, she was not 
happy. At first she had longed to go away; — she 
had thought she could find rest and ease and peace 
away from Woodgreve. It had come to be almost 
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toxtore to her now to see Mr. Harvey coming and 
going ; to hear his low, tender voice, and to watch his 
grave kindly face for hoars together of an evening, and 
to be thus reminded day by day of the life-long happi- 
ness that she had put away &om herself. She could 
have borne it better, she thought, if he would have 
taken no notice of her ; if he would have re&ained 
from speaking to her, tried to ignore her very presence. 
It was pain — acute pain, to have to greet him when 
he came and went, and talk to him in careless tones 
and seem as if she had long ago forgotten that sweet 
spring evening on the Quarter-deck. 

Many men would have found out all this very 
quickly — would have seen for themselves suspicious 
little changes in the looks and manners of Theo 
Davidson; but Mr. Harvey's nature had a large 
simplicity in it. He had taken Theo at her word, 
and nothing had happened since to make him 
watchful for any little sign that should restore his 
dead hopes. Theo knew all this instinctively, and 
she had thought that if she could go away for a while, 
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and interest herself in other things, and for otfaar 
people, she might forget her trouble or ontgxow it, 
as other people outgrew theirs. 

And now that the last day but one had come, and 
she knew that she should only see Mr. Harvey once 
or, at the most, twice before she left home, poor Theo 
felt Tery unlike her old self. There was a dull 
sinking pain at her heart, and a dreary cloud oyer 
the future, that seemed to take the very brightness out 
of the sunshine and the flowers. Once or twice &he 
had felt a little gleam of hope that Mr. Ebrv^ 
might speak once again, and if he would say, oh, 
ever such a little^ she would tell him how silly she 
had been ; but these little gleams were fading out 
quickly now. Since it had been settled that she 
was to go to Holmsyke-Ness, it seemed to her that 
Mr. Harvey had been more prorvokingly and unmean- 
ingly kind to her than he had ever been before ; and 
now there was only one more evening. 

Of course Mr. Harvey would come : there had 
never been the slightest doubt in Theo's mind all 
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day about that; and, when she came down to tea, 
her mother and Ada saw with surprise that she had 
put on her Sunday dress — a pretty mauve-coloured 
barege — and that she had bright cherry-coloured 
ribbons in her hair, and a piece of cherry-coloured 
velvet round her neck with the little gold locket on 
it that Mr, Harvey had given her on her twenty-first 
birthday. Mr. Davidson made little jokes as they 
sat at tea, and said that Theo evidently wished to 
leave a favourable impression behind her. 

After tea Theo sat down to her work, and her 
bright eyes grew brighter, and her rosy cheeks 
more rosy, and her heart throbbed a little, and her 
fingers flew even faster than usual, as she sat and 
listened for Mr. Harvey's footstep ; but the evening 
went on — such a long evening it seemed to be — and 
Mr. Harvey did not come* As the clock struck 
nine Mr. Davidson expressed a little surprise at the 
non-appearance of his old friend; and then, un- 
noticed by any one, the colour faded out of Theo's 
lips and cheeks a littie, and her eyelids drooped; 
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and her fingers moTed more heavily. • • • Some 
tears fell into the little hox where the gold locket was 
laid, and Theo cried herself to sleep that night. 



The train by which it had been decided that Theo 
was to travel left Market-Studley a little before noon, 
so that her last morning at home was a very short 
one ; bat all the packings and preparations had been 

attended to the day before : nothing had been lefl 
till the last moment. 

*^ Gome with me for one more torn round the 
garden, Theo/' said Ada, with two big tears in her 
eyes jast ready to fisdl, ** and we will get a few flowers 
for you to take to Holmsyke-Ness." 

The flowers had been gathered, and the sisters 
were walking arm-in-arm up the weedy path, when 
they saw Mr. Harvey coming through the gate at 
the bottom of the drive. 

" Don't run away, Ada," said Theo, in a hurried 
whisper. 
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^'I wasn't thinking of it, dear. • • • Oh, 
Mr. Harvey, what lovely flowers ! Surely these are 
not &om the Parsonage garden ? " 

'' No, Ada, dear, I got them at Trenholm Park. 
They are for Theo, if she will accept them." 

Theo took the flowers with low thanks and a 
gratefal smile, and then she turned to go indoors* 
Mr. Harvey followed her into the empty drawing- 
room, Ada went into the little break&st-parlourj 
where her mother was sitting. 

*' So you are really going, Theo ? " Mr. Harvey 
said, with a half-sad smile, as he took her hand 
in his. 

" Yes, really. . • . I — I thought you would 
have come over last evening." 

** Did you, dear ? — did you expect me ? I 
thought that, as it was your last evening at home, 
you would be glad to have it to yourselves." 

Theo murmured something that was not very 
intelligible, and then, for a few minutes, these two 
short-sighted people could find nothing more to say 
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to each other. If Christopher Harvey had had the 
very slightest hope he would have spoken the words 
that once more tremhled on his lips; bnt he oonld 
not hring himself to do what he firmly believed 
would only cause fresh pain to himself and to the 
only being on earth who was very, very dear to him. 
It was a time of intensest pain to both ; bnt I believe 
that Mr. Harvey su£fered more keenly than Theo, 
yet no one could have guessed this from his look. 
Once his eyes met Theo's, and she thought that he 
could hardly have looked so good and gentle and 
peaceful if he had cared so very much about her 
going away. She was half-angry with him, and yet 
she felt that she had never loved him so much as 
now. She told herself that she was very miserable, 
and that she always should be — even more miseriible 
at Holmsyke-Ness than she would have been at 
home ; for she would never see him, and she would 
have no more opportunities of trying to show him, in 
a thousand little ways, that the change he had once 
alluded to had come almost before she had forgotten 
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the sound c^ his words. Then a quick impulsive 
thought swept through her brain, and made her 
heart leap almost up to her throat, and then stand 
still* ^' Why should she noir tell him all about it, 
confess how blind she had been, and how she longed 
to make him happy ; and how she believed that he 
was the best and noblest and truest-hearted man in 
the whole world ? Oh ! why would riot the words 
come &om her lips ? Why did she stand trembling 
and hesitating like that when she was so very, very 
sure of herseK? Was it weakness not to dare to 
say what she felt? Or, if she did dare so to do, 
would she not all her life remember her unmaidenly 
words with stinging blushes and self-reproaches that 
no amount of happiness would suffice to soothe ? " 

Then Mr. Harvey began to fancy that Theo's 
hand — which he still held within his own — ^was 
trembling a little. Was it so, or was it a mere 
quiver of restlessness or impatience ? He could not 
tell ; and in his humility he feared it was the latter. 
." He would not detain her," he said ; " he would 
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mi«li bfT t pleasant joiini6y» and a happy borne ft 
th^ en J i\f in and say ' good-by/ '* Then he Idflri 
Wt hand again — tenderly and rererentlj, as he lai 
d«\ne i\nce before — and went away. Theo stood lot 
a few minutes with her hands pressed tightly over 
her eyes to keep the tears back. She lifstened to 
the nound of Mr. Harvey*s footstep till it died awi^, 
to the dull heavy thud of the wooden gate as he 
oKwkhI it after him ; and then, with a wistfiil lotk 
at U^e sofa cushions, and a little promise to herself 
thut she would have a good cry in the raihrqr- 
tmrriHgts sho wont with a smiling face to show her 
luother the beautiful bouquet that Mr. Harrey had 
brought from Trenholm Park. 

Then the cab came, and Ada, who was going to 
the station, got into it, and pretended to be absorbed 
in a book while the leave-takings were going on; 
but when she heard Clara and Louie sobbing, and 
baby crying loudly for company's sake, and her 
mother trying to comfort eveiybody in a chintzy 
little voice that sounded fiill of tears — she lHx>ke 
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down too ; and even Patty, who was standing on 
the doorstep, was under the painful necessity of 
using the comer of her apron for abnormal purposes. 
Then Mr. Davidson came bustling up : '' They must 
start at once/' he said ; and Theo kissed the dear 
little mother once more, and told Clara and Louie, 
for the hundredth time, to be sure to take good care 
of her . • • Poor little mother ! Before the 
cab was half-way down the village street she felt that 
she would gladly have forfeited all hope concerning 
Aunt Maria's fortune if she might have had her 
daughter back again. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AT OAK HILL. 

Ah! the weariness and weight of tears. 
The crying out to (jod, the wish for slamber. 
They lay so deep, so deep ! God heard them all ; 
He set them unto music of His own. 

BOBSRT BUGHANAK. 

Theo kept the promise that she had made to herself, 
and ''rained her skies blue" long before she got 
to Holmsyke-Ness. It would never doi she thought, 
to let Uncle Sim see that she had been crying ; but 
Uncle Sim, although he was not remarkable for 
perspicaciousness, saw that his niece's eyes were 
swollen before he had said a dozen words to her. 
Uncle Sim was distressed. The idea that he had 
been the cause of misery enough to draw tears was 
quite terrible to him. '' Poor Missom ! " he said 
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to himself as they walked along hy the hlack palings ; 
:" if she don't get over it pretty soon, she shall 
go back again. I'll never be the one to keep her 
here if she ain't happy." 

But Uncle Sim's fears on this point were soon 
set at rest. Theo was one of those people whose 
power of adapting themselves speedily to external 
circumstances is almost marvellous. Whatever pain 
she might be enduring secretly, nothing of it was 
visible on the surface; and before many days were 
over she appeared to be as much at home in the 
Dockyard Cottage as if she had been there for years. 
Bright and busy she was every day and all day long. 
Becky had to be 'trained; there was cooking, and 
mending, and gardening to be done ; long letters to 
be written home; little Mrs. Broxon's visit to be 
returned ; and various new acquaintances to be made. 
Uncle Sim was proud of his niece; and lost no 
opportunity of explaining to everybody what a capital 
housewife she was ; he congratulated himself many 
times a day on having carried out his felicitous idea. 
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Daring the aeeond wedc of Tbeo'a Ii& afc 
9j)a^lS(en it was leported that Mk. Fetrar Slmr 
eoavBlefleent ; and 3&« E^iwaite TBtmrt^^ to tlw 
Dodcyaxd office. Theo saw him p—mrtjg' dbaQfr tiMP 
jard finBqnently; and once or twice he mrtfawiw^y t^ 
hooae to eonault with Captain Dsvidaon on Ti h ii mm m 
matters* SQs manTier to Theo on these nrraaHmn 
was moat eotirteocis ; but tiiere was a certoizL aimiuni 
of atiflheas and Ibrmalitj in it that die fiuled te 
miderstand. 

One morning dtcring this week the two 3Cbb 
Moirs called at the Dockyard cottage. Theo was 
at work in the garden when they came, potting 
g^ranimns to be kept indoors dnzing the winter. 
Presently she heard a soft rostling behind her. 

** Don't let me disturb yon," said a sweet Toice ; 
'^I am Christine Mnir, and this is Bertie. Yonr 
little maid is ont, I think; and seeing yon in the 
garden we yentnred to come throngh the house.'* 

Theo was consdons of being slightly confttsed 
for a moment or two, but she soon recovered herself; 
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indeed, it wonld have been almost impossible for 
her to have kept np anything like shyness with 
the gentle, warm-hearted little Chrissie Moir. 
Barely had Theo felt such a sadden and complete 
efflux of sympathy. Something there was in the 
worn, faded little face before her that stirred the 
innermost depths of her heart — something pleading 
and pathetic and wistfal — something that would 
have fascinated her, and won her love and com- 
passion, she thought, if she had known nothing of 
the care and sorrow that had shaded Chrissie 
Muir's life. 

Chrissie had passed the springtime of her youth, 
— she was now in her thirtieth year — and any one 
seeing her face in repose, unbrightened by smile or 
expression, might have thought that she was even 
older. Her hair was of a pale auburn colour ; her 
eyes were grey, and there was in them an expression 
of pain that was almost habitual ; and her forehead 
was already beginning to show marks of the perpetual 
care and anxiety that burdened her heart. 
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After sanniering round the garden for awhile 
ihey went into the little padonr* Bertie — an oyer- 
grown girl of sixteen, with a crop of red onrls and 
mischievoas grey eyes with green lights in them — 
sat listening to the conversation that was being* 
carried on by Chrissie and Theo most demnrely for 
about ten minutes; then she rose, and tnmed as 
if to leave the room. 

" Where are you going, Bertie?" Miss Muir asked. 

'^ I am going to the office to see Mr. Esthwaite. 
Now don't say ' no,* there's a dear old thing. He 
knows we are here ; I saw him watching us from the 
window as we came along by the side of the dock." 

"Did you, dear?" said Chrissie, a slight flush 
spreading over her pale face. '* But I would rather 
you did not go to the office this morning. We must 
be going now : we have a good many little errands 
to do in the town you know." 

" But I want to go, Chrissie ; papa never minds 
my going to the office. And indeed, I shall go," 
said the impetuous young lady, dashing out of the 
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room and whistling, The girl I left behind me, as 
she crossed the Dockyards 

it 

The slight flush that had appeared on Ghrissie 
Moir's &ce deepened into crimson, and an expres- 
sion of acute pain passed across her eyes and fore- 
head ; then suddenly the bright colour faded out, 
leaving her paler than she had been before. Bertie's 
impertinent defiance was nothing new, but it was 
humiliating to haye to endure it before a stranger ; 
and Ghrissie was not so strong as she had been : 
trifling worries that she would have laughed at 
and forgotten at one time, were remembered and 
pondered over now, till not unfrequently they 
became causes of real pain. Intuitively Theo under- 
stood much of what was passing in her visitor's mind, 
and with a quick impulsive movement she put out 
her hand and took Chrissie's in hers, and held it 
for some moments, caressing it with a soft, pitying 
touch that made Chrissie's heart swell with feelings 
that were new to her. No word of sympathy was 
spoken, no mention made of friendship, or of future' 
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intercourse ; bnt each of these women felt that she 
had found what she had hitherto mnch needed — 
an understanding friend. 

Mnch sooner than Chrissie had expected, Bertie 
came back, looking exceedingly cross and annoyed. 
'^ What a horror that Mr. Esthwaite is ! " she said, 
throwing herself into Captain Davidson's arm-chair. 

A very few minutes later the "horror" tapped 
gently at the parlour door and asked if he might 
come in. 

"I am afraid I was cross to you just now, 
Bertie," he said, after bowing formally to Chrissie 
and Theo ; " but I was very busy at that moment, 
and you caused me to make rather a troublesome 
mistake." 

"Did I? I'm so glad," said Bertie, gleefully. 
" As to being busy, I don't call copying something 
out of one book into another, busyness." 

" Do you not ? but I do ; especially when that 
* something ' happens to be of a complicated 
nature." 
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It 



Don't nse long words^ and don't speak such 
good grammar; I hate people who talk like. that." 

Hitherto, knowing that an attempt to restrain 
Bertie's tongue would be a venturesome process, 
Chrissie had endeavoured successfully to restrain 
her own, but Bertie's last speech was uttered so 
rapidly and passionately that Chrissie began to be 
apprehensive of what might follow. 

" Do be good, Bertie," she said, with a beseech- 
ing glance. 

** No, Miss Muir, I shan't be good ; and I shan't 
be silent either, if that's what you mean." 

Balph Esthwaite smiled — evidently a smile of 
amusement it was, yet it was not quite l&ee from 
irony. Bertie saw only the latter. 

Oh ! you may smile as sarcastically as ever you 
choose," she said, with a disagreeable little laugh; 
"it doesn't interfere with my happiness, neither 
does it improve your appearance. Certainly I shall 
never wonder again why Chrissie wouldn't marry you. 
Oh ! what a life she would have had, to be sure ? " 
VOL. 1. 18 
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*' Bertie, we will go, if yon please," said Chrissie, 
rising, her face flashed, her eyelids hea^y vnXtt the 
burning tears that wonld hardly be kept back any 
longer. 

Balph Esthwaite tnmed to open the door. 
Bertie left the room first: as Chrissie passed oat 
she raised her eyes to Ralph's with such a timid, 
deprecating look, that he took her hand in his, and 
held it almost nnconsciotisly. Their eyes met — 
met as they had not done for years, and nnspoken 
revelations were made that caused a sudden trembling 
of heart on both sides. It was all there— -all the 
old clinging love, the love of youth, the love of 
years. Ralph Esthwaite had persuaded himself 
long ago that his was dead, or dying, and Christine 
Muir had striven with all her might to crush the life 
out of hers ; but at this moment Ralph felt — ^not 
for the first time — ^that he had been mistaken, and 
Chrissie knew more certainly than ever that she 
had been unsuccessful. For a few minutes, as 
Ralph held Chrissie's Land with a warm, tight 
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grasp in both iis own, a thrill of intensest joy — 
of deep, conscious happiness^ passed over both, then, 
suddenly and simnltaneoasly, the remembrance of 
the* knot that was in the thread of their fate 
darkened the joy. Chrissie withdrew her hand, and 
tamed slowly away; Balph Esthwaite stood a^ide 
to allow her to pass. 

** Don't distress yourself about anything Bertie'has 
said, Miss Muir. She's a wilful little puss ; but, to 
use a truism, she will grow wiser as she grows oldiBr." 
** Thank you. I am a&aid the truth of your 
truism is rather doubtful in some cases, but I must 
hope for the best as fSar as Bertie is concerned." ' 
Balph Esthwaite remained standing in the little 
parlour for some minutes after Miss Muir had gone. 
Theo busied herself ostensibly with her window 
plants, but in reality with conjectures concerning 
her visitors. She pitied them — ^pitied them both 
most earnestly; and she acknowledged to herself 
that Balph Esthwaite had risen much in her good 
opinion during the interview that had just passed. 
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Theo was so mnch absorbed in her work and her 
thoughts that she did not wonder at Mr. Esthwaite's 
long silence; she was almost startled when he ex- 
claimed, — '' I beg your pardon, Miss DaTidson ; I 
had quite forgotten — ^I am very rude." 

"You had forgotten my presence?" Theo 
inquired, with a smile. 

" To be honest, I had. I am very sorry." 

"Please don't apologize." 

** But apology is due. I am almost sorry I came 
in at all. I didn't want Bertie to go away in an 
angry mood, and, unintentionally, I fear I have 
made matters worse." 

" Ob, it was nothing ; and I am sure you were 
Tery good." 

Estbwaite smiled, and then he began to ask him- 
self why he was staying there instead of going back 
to his work ? Surely he was not weak enough to be 
longing for sympathy ? The very thought, or rather 
the dread of such a feeling awakened his self- 
contempt, and with a curt "good morning" he 
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hurried away to the office. Bat before the day was 
over he found himself in the parlour of the Dock- 
yard Cottage agaiUj and the same thing happened 
on many subsequent days. '' The Captain's niece 
was a nice, warm-hearted girl/' Balph Esthwaite 
told himself; ''there was no nonsense about her, 
and her society was a pleasant change from that of 
his cross old housekeeper." 

As the days went on the friendship between 
Ghrissie Muir and Theo Davidson grew to be a 
thing of much strength and beauty. Very soon 
each knew all that was to be told of the other's 
little life-story, and there was a hopeless dreariness 
hanging over the fiiture fate of both that was very 
productive of sympathy. 

But there was a wide difference between the 
ways in which these two women viewed what had 
befallen them. To Theo, the sorrow that was in 
her heart was little more than a too-sombre back- 
ground to an otherwise pleasant picture. It was 
real sorrow, and at times it struck both deep and 



! 
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ehill, bnt for the most part she had enongh of quiet 
strength to lay it aside* She could not spend a 
lonely, twilight hour in thinking of Christopher 
Harvey — of his goodness, his tenderness, his love, 
the thoughtful, protecting love that might have 
been hers, and would have made every day of her 
life sweet and bright with happiness — she could 
not spend an hour thus without much and ke^ 
after-su£fering ; therefore when the temptation came, 
when her heart yearned to be soothed v^ith dreams 
of things that might have been realities, she put 
forth her strength, laid stem commands upon her- 
self, and sent her thoughts out on other errands. 

It was not in Chrissie Muir's power to follow 
either the advice or the example of her friend in 
these things. " She was a weak, quiet little 
creature," people said, " and as colourless in 
character as in appearance," but in this people 
were mistaken. None of those who constituted the 
little world about her, and who gossiped over her 
sad story during morning calls and tea-parties. 
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guessed anything of the real strength of mind, or 
depth of heart, or capacity for suffering that lay 
behind the sad eyes, and underneath the staid 
manners of Chrissie ' Muir. What knew they of 
the dull heart-ache, the hopelessness, the passion- 
ate longing for the old love and happiness that 
hung like a heavy inist over ihe fairest and 
brightest things of God's beautiful world? Who 
had whispered to them of tbssings on a sleepless 
pillow, of whole nights spent in agonizing prayers 
and tears, and of dark, dark hours wherein it seemed 
as if God himself had forsaken her ? 



• • • 



Needs must it have been 
A sore heart-wasting. 

But of these things no one knew— if any one con- 
jectured them in secret, it was Balph Esthwaite. 

Since the day when : the Miss Muirs had made 
their first visit to the Dockyard Cottage, Balph and 
Chrissie had met much more frequently than they 
had been in the habit of doing before. Chrissie 
rarely passed the Dockyard without calling to see 
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Theo ; and it was easy for Balph Esthwaite to per- 
suade himself that he had argent need of Captain 
Davidson, and did not know where he was to be 
found; or to meet Chrissie ^' accidentally " as she 
came ont of the cottage* Sometimes he despised 
himself for these little manoenyres, and decided not 
to stoop to them in future; but when the future 
became the present, he found that love was stronger 
than pride. His love for Chrissie had ever been a 
true and worthy love ; it had long Iain dormant, or 
nearly so ; and it was re-awakening now with added 
strength. Love, if there is any life in it at all, is 
a great exaggerator of hope ; and Balph Esthwaite 
seeing in Chrissie's changing colour, and tell-tale 
eyes, and sweet little smiles of welcome, some 
foundation for renewed hopefulness, began to build 
a towering edifice upon it. " Chrissie was giving 
way," he said to himself, '^ and he would make one 
more, — one last effort to induce her to become his 
wife at once. If he failed, he would never waste so 
much as one loving thought upon her again : if he 
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was soccessful^ he wonld thank heaven for his success 
day and night to the end of his life. 



It is an October evening; bright, clear, and cold. 
It is nearly eight o'clock ; bat judging from the light 
in the window of the Dockyard office, Balph 
Esthwaite is still at work. Perhaps we had better 
not trust to appearances only, but, treading lightly 
over the crackling chips outside, take a peep through 
one of the lower panes. 

A little to our surprise we perceive that the 
junior partner is not at work. His somewhat boyish- 
looking head is bent down under the central gas- 
light ; his dark hair and fierce moustache have been 
attended to even more carefully than usual; his 
stem features are relaxed into a pleasant smile ; and 
his handsome dark eyes are sparkling with most 
unwonted light. He is reading a packet of old 
letters. I, who know, am able to tell you that they 
are the letters that were written by Christine Muir 
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before the engagement was broken off. Sneh fervent, 
simple^ loTing letters thq^ are. 

Haying noted these things we will leave the 
Dockyard, torn np the lane outside; pass rapidly 
along under the bare rustling trees that take such 
weird shadows in the moonlight, and away up by the 
river side to Oak Hill. 

In the drawing-room, there we shall find Mr. 
Peter Muir asleep on a sofa; Mr. Johnson Muir 
nodding in his chair ; Bertie seated comfortably 
on the carpet playing with a. huge black retriever ; 
and Ghrissie in a low chair near the fire pretending 
to read. 

Chrissie Muir is looking her best to-night. She 
is wearing a di^ess of pale blue silk ; her auburn hair 
has been brushed into curls that stray lightly over 
her neck. There is a little flush on her cheek, a \ 

little gleam in her eye ; and something that is 
almost a smile on her lips. She was down at the i, 

Dockyard this morning; and Balph was so kind; 
oh, so kind. What if he should some day tell her 
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that he had decided to wait yet a few years longer; 
and daring these few years to be to her]all that he 
had ever been before — a help, a comfort, a joy — ^a joy 
that lightened all her cares and sorrows. It might 
be ! How light her heart was ! and what a strange 
sweet tremor there was in it — a tremor that became 
palpitation when the hall-door bell sounded through 
the house. 

A note for Miss Muir,the servant brought in: 
he waited for an answer. " Show Mr. Esthwaite 
into the dining-room,'' Chrissie said when she had 
read the note. It had been written by Balph 
Esthwaite; and contained an urgent request that 
Miss Muir . would give him an opportunity of 
speaking to her alone. 

Chrissie stood for a few moments trying to calm 
herself, to still the quick pulsation of her heart 
She might have stood much longer, but she remem- 
bered that her father would probably awake soon; 
and that she would then be required for the never* 
omitted game of whist. With an involuntary glance 
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at the mirror she left the room ; stood a few seconds 
in the hall; and then with burning cheeks and 
sparkling eyes she went into the dining-room. 
Balph Esthwaite pressed her hand warmly, and 
drew her to a chair near the fire. 

Balph had not done as some men would have 
done under similar circumstances — ^he had not pre- 
pared a long and carefully-worded speech full of 

Those common and complimentarj phrases 
Most men think so fine in dealing and speaking with women, 
But which women reject as insipid, if not as insulting. 

He knew himself too well, and his feelings were too 
deep and intense for this ; he would trust to them 
to provide him with all needful words. 

But the needful words did not come very readily 
at first The soft eyes that looked so innocently 
into his had in them such pathetic wistfulness — such 
depths of confidence and love — ^that they disturbed 
the current of his thoughts for a time. Surely — 
surely he had been to blame when he had persuaded 
himself to cast away such precious love as that ! 
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Bat this was no time to dwell upon the past; 
the present was with him — ^the present that was to 
decide his whole future. The remembrance of this 
stirred his heart passionately ; and the tide of feeling 
that swept over him like an electric thrill came 
surging to his lips. 

"Miss Muir — Chrissie, I have come once more 
to ask you the question that I said in my blindness 
of heart I would never ask you again. I have been 
miserable, wretched — if you have the slightest 
particle of feeling or compassion, don't condemn 
me to go on living the life I have lived during the 
last few years. Chrissie — Chrissie, my darling, be 
my wife. You have not been happy any more than 
I have; for your own sake let me put an end to 
all that you have to trouble you • . . Chrissie, 
dearest, you cannot hold out any longer — it is im- 
possible." 

As Balph Esthwaite spoke, he rose from his chair 
and stood leaning against the mantel-shelf, close to 
where Chrissie was sitting. He held her hand in 
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his, tnd as lie crwirJiwM he stooped and covered it 
vith kisses. Chrifwie tieiiiUed and ahivered, and 
was siknt. 

** Yon do not speak, my fitUe one," he went on ; 
** I have been too ahnqit and impetnons. Ah ! joa 
shaU tame all that down when yon are my wife." 

** Oh, Balph, Balph ! " was all that Christine 
Mnir conld say thiongh her tears. Her Toice was 
choked with sobs; she felt weak, powerless. How 
was she to resist his confident, passionate pleading-^ 
how conld she do this when he was standing there, 
holding her hand in his, caressing it with gentle 
toncbes that thrilled throngh every nerve, and look- 
ing her through and throngh with his dark, love- 
softened eyes ? ^^ Was resistance possible ? " she 
asked herself. She was wavering. Balph Esthwaite 
saw that she was ; his heart gave a sudden leap of 
joy — joy gave assurance; and he drew her to his 
side, and kissed her with passionate kisses. 

For a few minutes Chrissie was passive, — strangely 
passive — ^then she tried to concentrate her strength. 
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to shake off the peculiar yoverrmastering fascination 
that was in Balph Esthwaite's presence, and to force 
npon herself the remembrance of the past. The 
memory of that last hour by her mother's side 
brought a consciousness that stung her to the quick ; 
with a low cry of pain she turned away, and buried 
her face in her hands. 

'* Oh, I am weak — ^weak ! " she said — " weak and 
wicked, and faithless ! • • • Oh, Balph, Balph ! 
I love you as I have always done — nay, more; but 
I cannot — ^I dare not— break the promise I made. 
Have pity upon me— have pity; don't tempt me any 
more ! " 

" Chrissie, darling, I will imt have pity — not the 
pity you ask for— it would be Mse and cruel. You 
acknowledge that you love me still ; I knew it — I 
knew it ; you are mine — mine for ever ; and nothing 
shall ever part us again." 

Chrissie's strength was returning, and calmness 
with it. 

*' Balph," she said, gently, "forgive me for my 
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Then the expresskKi of his face idsxed agim; 
ud wiien be spoke kb Toice wss tender as it had 
been at first: — "Chrissie, my own darling/' he 
said, " think onee more ; and by all that jon hold 
sacred answer me as your own heart tells yon that 
you ought to do. Don't recall the past — ^let it go ; 
think only of what is before you — ^before us both." 
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"I have thought of it, — dwelt upon it till I 
have been thought-sick; but it has never changed 
my mind." 

^^ And your final answer to the request I have 
made to-night is a negative one?" 

" It is." 

Balph Esthwaite turned away, and stood for some 
minutes with his hand on the table, staring vacantly 
at the shade of the lamp. Chrissie watched him 
sadly. His face was pale as hers, and she could 
see by the quivering of his lips that a great struggle 
was going on within. Her whole heart, — a heart 
full of passionate love was his ; it was strained to 
its fullest tension by seeing him suffer thus ; and by 
the consciousness that she was the cause of it all* 
It was more than she could endure quite passively ; 
she went up to him, laid one hand gently upon his 
shoulder: — "Ealph," she said, "forgive me; and 
think kindly of me— as you have done. You have been 
so good lately — so good and kind that I have been 
almost happy. You will be the same still, won't you ? " 

VOL. I. 19 
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No answer, — only a darkening of the eyes; a 
slight twitching at the angles of the moath. 

" You will not go away angry, will you ? " said 
Chrissie yet more tenderly and sweetly ; and touching 
his pale, rigid face with her soft fingers. 

Still no answer came. 

Then, stirred by the blinding, impellent power of 
her great love; and half unknowing what she did, 
she drew his face down to hers and kissed it — ^kissed 
it softly twice. ^' Ralph, Balph, speak to me ! — say 
something!" she cried in an agony of love and 
shame. 

Ralph Esthwaite held out his hand : — " Perhaps 
I had better say * good evening,' Miss Muir." 

That was all. A minute later he was gone, and 
Christine was alone, — alone with her love and her 
sorrow and her dead hope. 
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CHAPTER V. 

JUXTAPOSITION. 

Juxtapositioxi, in fine ; and what is juxtaposition ? 
Look jon, we travel along in the railway-carriage or steamer, 
And, pour passer le temps^ till the tedions journey be ended, 
Lay.aade paper or book, to talk with the girl that is next one ; 
Andy pour passer le temps, with the terminns all bnt in prospect. 
Talk of eternal ties and marriages made in heaven. 

A. H. Clouoh : Amours de Voyage, 

Almost as a matter of course Chrissie told Theo 
Davidsoa that Balph Esthwaite had renewed his 
offer of jmaniage; she ioldiier as a simple duty. 
'^ It would not be right to haye secrets from her 
friend," she said to herself; but her manner of 
performing this duty was so strangely indifferent, 
her words so cold and passionless, that Theo was 
perplexed. /'I have been mistaken in thinking that 



dEESBu's Lo^ was so straBg,** Tbeo aid to heradf 
as dK walked back tti ^ Dod^ard. 

Ami after that ibj Theo ccaaed to vimder why 
fitf »w so SLizca less of Cltzistme Midr ; and why 
Ba^h Esdiwahe came so mxh more frequently to 
the Bockjard Cottage than he had done before. 
S<SDetimi» Tfaeo fielt that she pitied him ahnost 
more than she pitied ChziaBte. EOLs was snch a 
solitary fife : he seemed to haie fewer friends, fewer 
pleasmes, fewer resources than any man she had 
erer known. Certainly he was to be pitied. If 
Theo*s compassion was a somewhat unsettled feel- 
ings it was Ralph Esthwaite's fimU, not hers. It 
was owiDg to his variable moods, to the fiiet that 
he was rarely two days, often not two hours, in 
the same state of mind or temper. He was more 
changeable now than he had ever been. To-day 
he would 



Cold, stem, impassiTe, lik« an angkd wall — 
Squared to his doties ; 

to-morrow he would be sad and gentle and courteous. 
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exercising without effort a pecnliar fiEiscination that 
very few people conld resist. Theo never tried to 
resist it : she was as unsuspicious of her own feelings 
as of other people's in such matters as these. 



And now it was the beginning of November. 
Theo Davidson was looking forward to the Christmas 
that she was to spend at Woodgreve Hall; and 
Chrissie Muir had left home for a few days — she 
had gone to pay her annual visit to an aunt who 
lived in the West Biding. 

It was the third day of Ghrissie's absence. Theo 
was beginning to miss her, and to feel the want 
of the daily walk to Oak Hill that she had been in 
the habit of taking lately. ^' I think I will go and 
see Bertie to-morrow/' Theo said to herself as she 
sauntered up and down the Dockyard in the moon- 
light. Mr. Broxon and her uncle were smoking in 
the little parlour, and Theo had stolen out for a 
breath of pure air. 



Hanrikligittfiil xfc nv 1 Tba zmr g^trtftsmg in 
the moonligbs^ tfafihua Ofor tlia g&blei loofii of the 
Atent town; the tali dnk ornate of the ahipB in 
&fl harbour zising against the ailvQr^srested donds, 
&e pure cool breeze^ the sense of fireedom! Theo 
thought of the silly little Iamb in Mayor's spelling* 
booh, tiiat got ont of the &hl and fdsked and duioed 
about in the moonlight^ and came at last to an 
untonelT end in tilie den of a ertui wolf. B was 
eomferting to know tiiat tiieie were no wolves in the 
Dockyard. 

Passing the edge of the dock where the idle 
Jwno was still Mng, Theo saw that the men had 
forgotten to remoTO the plank that led to the deck* 
Obeying a momentary impolse she tripped li^tly* 
across it, growing nncomfortably dixzy as she remem- 
bered the deep dark gap that yawned below : and 
feeling consideraUe relief when she foondhersdf £uily 
on board. " It was a silfy thing to do/' she said 
half aloud, and wondering how she was to get baek 
again. Then she laughed at her ridiculous fears. 
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and began pacing up and down the lonely deck^ 
wondering whether her mother liked the last* new 
dress that Uncle Sim had sent • her ? and what Ada 
was doing? and how much baby had grown? and 
whether Mr. Harvey remembered her as frequently 
as she remembered him? 

Then the little door in the black paling creaked 
on its hinges^ and a tall straight figure came striding 
down the yard. It was Mr. Esthwaite. He was 
going to the cottage and he would have to pass close 
by the edge of the dock. Theo was a little annoyed 
at the idea of being found in such an odd predicament ; 
and yet she was glad at the prospect of safe release. 

"Perhaps you didn't know that the Juno was 
a haunted ship ? " she exclaimed as Balph passed 
xylose to the plank. 

"Miss Davidson! What are you doing there? 
Surely you are not alone?" he said, skipping on to 
the deck. 

" Yes ; quite alone. I came here almost without 
thinking of what I was doing; and. then I found 
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mjaelf too much of m coward to yentnre back again. 
Will yon pOot me safely over the plank, please ? " 

"I don^t know. I almost think I onght to 
leaTe yon here a little longer as a penance for being 
80 imprudent.'* 

'' It wonldn^t be a Teiy grierons penance ; I was 
quite enjoying myself.'* 

"And I haTO intenmpted yonr enjoyment? I 
am Sony for that. What did it consist in ? " 

" Oh ! in nothing specialty — ^the beantifdl night, 
and the stillness, and walking np and down, and 
thinking." 

Then they stood in silence a little while. Theo 
feeling ill at ease, and slightly provoked with her- 
self ; and Balph Esthwaite tiying to weigh calmly 
a strong and sudden impulse that had possessed him. 
Sudden, I have called it, and it was so, but, like 
most sudden impulses, it was the result of a long 
and unconsciously-laid train of preparatory thought. 
Since what he chose to term his final rejection by 
Chrissie Muir, he had thought a good deal of Theo 
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Dayidson ; and the more he had thought of her the 
more frequently he had told himself that he might 
do many worse things than ask her to be his wife. 
She was a sensible, kind-hearted, womanly woman, 
he had perceived ; and she gave him a sensation of 
rest and quiet. She had just sufficient shrewdness 
and tact to enable her to find out what pleased 
people; and she was totally free from that morbid 
acuteness and over-sensitiveness of feeling that make 
many a man's life one long endurance of worry and 
disquietude. He did not deceive himself; he was 
not in love with her, and he would not blind himself 
by trying to believe that he was. All the love that 
he had ever had in his heart — ^and it had not been 
a little — ^he had thrown away, wasted it upon one 
who was not capable of appreciating it. But if he 
did at some future time ask Theo Davidson to be 
his wife, he would be a good and kind husband to 
her; she should never find out that there was a 
secret chamber in his heart into which she might 
not enter. 
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i<ess£z zziKZ. i£Tili2£ else. This ms his nataial 
nkCiDd : vlss Le vas s TOonger and a happier man 
Le Lad kroim bo other ; and it nerer fidled to come 
back Tifim him in his best hours. 

" Migs DaTidson,'* he said in his lowest and mosi 
musical voieey " will yon take a &w turns along the 
deck with me ? I hsTC something to ask yon." 

Theo's heart began to beat ''&st enough for 
two." The tones were different, but the words were 
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I strikingly similar to some she had heard not so very 

long ago. Oh ! what should she do:— what could she 
say if Mr. Esthwaite asked her the same question 
that Mr. Harvey had done ? But she wouLdrCt be 
asked ; she would go into the house at once. 

^'Oh^ no! I would rather not stay here any 
longer. Please help me across/' she said/ putting 
out her hand. Balph Esthwaite took her hand, but 
he did not seem in the least disposed to move. 

" Will you not stay a very few minutes — ^I will 
not detain you longer? You ought not to refuse 
a true friend such a small request as this." 

The word " friend " was reassuring ; and, fancy- 
ing that he might wish to know something concerning 
Chrissie, Theo consented at once. Balph Esthwaite 
misunderstood her ready consent. He turned a little 
so that the moonlight shone full on his handsome 
fece — full into his dark eyes, bringing out with even 
more than usual force the strange, mesmeric power 
that was in them. Theo felt as if something struck 
into her very soul as he stood for a moment thus. 
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TbM VM dent, flsd die tnmlikd «bUt. Sie 
Cdi M if fhe wcte voder the infooiee of flome stnuige 
qMrll — as if fbe dand not more or qpeak or eroi 
think freehr uidcT the glance of thoae deep, semzching 
ejea* She longed to eaei^e — ahe stnigg^ to do so, 
Imt Balph Esthwaite prerented this. 

**1 eannot let you go— you must answer me," 
he said, with all the passion bom of previous 
sniEsring coming into his Toice. 

^^ I do not know what to say," Theo replied with 
much agitation. But for the remembrance of her 
former mistake she would have made a widely 
different answer. 
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'^ Would you rather be silent then^ and let me 
take advantage of the old proverb ? " 

" Oh, no, no ! You forget — we are both for- 
getting Chrissie. She loves you — ^I am quite sure 
she does, and I have been almost equally sure 
that you loved her." 

For a moment Balph Esthwaite did not reply; 
he had something to contend against within that 
was stronger than he was aware of. When he spoke 
his voice was calmer than it had been before. 

" Yes ; I have loved her," he said, " and I have 
believed that she returned my love ; but men often 
deceive themselves in these things — ^I have done so." 

Strange and perplexing thoughts were tossing 
and whirling in the brain of Theo Davidson. She 
remembered the day when Chrissie had told her of 
Balph Esthwaite's renewed offer, she recalled the 
cold tones, the indifferent manner in which her 
friend had spoken, and for a moment she tried to 
persuade herself that the opinion she had formed 
of Chrissie's love on that day had been a just 
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hate till to-morrow night to think of it, and then 
you will meet me here and make me happy, won't 
you ? " 

. *-Not here^; no, not here: you must come to 
the cottage. If my .uncle should be in you must 
tell him that you want to speak to me." 

Again Balph Esthwaite felt something, akin to 
satisfaction* He interpreted , favourably the intima- 
tion that his wish, was not to be kept a secret from 
Captain Davidson. 

His wish ! . How far was it really the wish of 
his heart? This was a question he hardly dared 
ask himself just then ; but after he had seen Theo 
safely to the door of the cottage, and said a tender 
*' good night " to her, he went hurrying up through 
the town, and away across the low, flat shore down 
to the edge of the sea, to where the tiny wavelets 
rippled in and broke on the sand. Almost as 
rapidly the tide of impulsion receded from the 
heart of Balph Esthwaite. The heart ! did I say ? 
Nay; surely I meant the brain. 
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Pidng up and down OTer the dlveiy beaoh, he 
felt a strange and nneomfortahle sensation of weight 
steal OTer him ; there iras a coldness at his heart, 
and Toices of warning and r^ret and reproach spoke 
within. That Theo Davidson was good and bright, 
and possessed of all the ^irtaes of which he had 
made a mental inTentoiy as he stood on the deck 
of the ship, he had no doabt at all ; but for all that 
Theo was not Chrissie. Sweet, TiTid memories of 
the days when the love that was between him and 
Chrissie Moir had been the onb great joy of both 
their lives came thronging round his heart, visions 
of her gentle, loving ways, renewed consciousness 
of her ever-ready sympathy, and clearer insight 
into the beauty and purity of her simple nature 
came over him rapidly, and woke a questioning 
spirit that refused to be silenced. What had he 
done? Had he really put away from himself for 
ever all chance of the life-long happiness of which 
he had dreamed — half-unconsciously — even during 
the years when they had been almost as strangers 
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to each other ? Had he really done that which would 
make it a sin on his part ever to indulge in such 
dreams again ? • • • He had, and he would abide 
. by what he had done. He would forget the higher 
happiness — he would force his heart to content 
itself with the lower. 

And how was it with Theo? Poor Theo! she, 
too, was grievously perplexed with doubts and diffi- 
culties. Not for one minute, either that evening or 
during the following day, could she attain to any* 
thing like peace of mind or power of decision. Of 
one thing she was quite certain — ^her love for 
Christopher Harvey : how then could she possibly 
have the same feeling for Balph Esthwaite? It 
was not possible, — of course it was not. And yet 
what could be the secret of the strange haunting 
spell that he had thrown over her? If it was not 
love, what was it ? and, whatever it was, where was 
she to find strength enough to shake it off, and 
nerve herself to pain him by refusal ? And, if she 
did refuse him, how was she to know that she 
VOL. I. 20 
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till the clock strnck eight before going acrode to the 
cottage. Captain Davidson occasi(Hially went np( to 
Mr. Broxon's to supper, and he rarely went before 
eight o'clock. 

Suddenly Esthwaite's meditations were ^ dis*" 
turbed: there was a low knock at the office-doon 
'^Come in/' he said, in the peculiar official tone 
which he kept purposely for these two words. 
JLittle Becky made her appearance, laid a note on 
the desk, and went out again^with a half^terrified 
look that amused Balph immensely. 

It was an . odd. little note, haying, neither 
beginning nor ending in the ordinary sense of the 
term, and it contained only a brief request that 
Mr. Esthwaite would allow the writer one more 
day for consideration. Balph Esthwaite re-folded 
it carefully, and locked it in his desk with a sigh 
that was unmistakeably one .of relief. 

One more day ! Theo felt a sense of freedom 
too; but the morning and part of the afternoon 
passed on, and she was still as far as ever from 
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see me, and will explain the causes which have 
compelled me to make this request. 

" Yours very truly, 

" Ralph Esthwaitb." 



Excuse him ? — ^yes, most readily ! But Theo 
wished that she had sent her own note sooner. She 
might send it still, if she thought proper ; but, 
perhaps, it would be better to wait — she could send 
it on the following evening in time to prevent him 
coming. And then Theo began to wonder what 
was the nature of the causes which had prevented 
Mr. Esthwaite from keeping his engagement, — ^it 
must be something urgent, she knew; and, while 
she was still wondering. Uncle Sim came in, and 
Uncle Sim was the bearer of sad news. Mr. Peter 
Muir was ill again. He had had another epileptic 
attack, — an attack so bad that his brother had 
telegraphed for Miss Chrissie. This, then, explained 
Balph Esthwaite's detention ; but what had pre- 
vented him from putting the facts into words ? . . • 
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^^ « 

Had the question been put to him, he would have 

been at a loss for an angwer. In those hours he 

did not dare to acknowledge even to himself the 

true state of his feelings. 

On the morning of the following day, — leaving 
her note to be taken up to the High SUreet by 
Becky, — Theo went up to Oak Hill. Chrissie had 
returned on the previous evening ; and Theo, finding 
that she could be both a help and a comfort to 
her friend, remained with her for several days. 
Chrissie's gratitude was great: to her gentle, 
clinging nature, Theo's stronger tone, and more 
vigorous energy presented something to lean npon 
in those dark hours. Very dark they were, for 
Mr. Peter was lying in a state that might have 
been termed hopeless. It was only a question of 
time, Dr. Jermyn said. 

But the time was prolonged beyond the good 
doctor's expectations ; and Uncle Sim grew tired of 
being alone; so Theo went back to the Dockyard 
Cottage. During her stay : at Oak Hill she had 
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had no suitable opportunity of saying anything to 
Chrissie concerning Balph Esthwaite. Her inde- 
cision was ahnost as troublesome as ever during 
the first few days after her return ; and twice she 
went up to Oak Hill for the purpose of seeking 
Ghrissie's advice ; but Chrissie's sorrow was so deep 
and real that Theo's courage failed when she tried to 
mtroduce her own perplexity. 

But as the days went on the momentous question 
began to settle itself to a great extent. Freed from 
the influence of Balph Esthwaite's presence Theo no 
longer felt that the utterance of the unkindly ^^no" 
was beyond her power. Then she grew impatient, 
and wished he would come : she longed to put her 
half-formed resolution to the test. Her wish was 
soon granted. Balph Esthwaite made his appear- 
ance one eyening when Captain Davidson was 
intending to go up to Mr. Broxon's to supper. 
The Captain would have remained at home; but a 
Tcry slight hint firom Balph induced him to keep to 
his original intention. 
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Theo watched Balph Esthwaite attentively during 
the few minutes that he sat talking before her miele 
went out. He was paler, and she conld almost have 
fancied, thinner, than he had been. There was 
certainly a drawn look about the lower part of his 
fitce; his month was compressed; and there was 
deep resolve written on every feature— only his ey^ 
retained anything of softness or sadness, Theo 
began to fear. 

Then Uncle Sim went oat; and an awkward 
silence followed: Balph was the first to break it, 

''Miss Davidson," he said, '^I have come to 
throw myself on your mercy; and how I can dare 
to do it, I don't know." 

Theo dropped her work and looked up at him 
with a half-startled, half-inquiring look. Then all 
at once she felt certain of what was coming. 

'' Speak plainly," she said, '^ and don't let any- 
thing you may have to say to me cost you any pain — 
it will not cost me any." 

''You are not speaking in anger?" he said^ 
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looking doubtfully at her crimson cheeks and flash** 
ing eyes. - 

In anger ! no • • • Do you understand me 
so little as that ? '' she said with a smile, *' I under- 
stand you much better." 

"Do you ? I wonder if you will understand me 
when I have told you what I wish to tell you ? • • • 
I had better come to the point at once. I will make 
no excuses for myself; but I will ask you beforehand 
to judge me leniently. You knew of my old engage- 
ment to Miss Muir; why it was broken ofif; and 
that she refused to renew it — except conditionally — 
you knew of these things ; but of my blindness, my 
impatience, my unreasonableness, you can have 
known nothing ; if you had, you would have treated 
the offer I made to you the other evening with the 
contempt it deserved. Do not mistake me ; I was 
sincere when I made it ; I believed that it was in my 
power to make you happy ; and my regard for you is 
such that I would gladly have trusted my life's 
happiness in your hands — but I ought to have 
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tkn to ^eak to joa as I did, for I 
m frgwrions that I eoold nerer gire to anoth^* such 
loie as I havs ghen to Ghristiiie Minr. And I 
coafca a with sonoir and with shame tiiat OYen before 
there was a possibility of h&t being free I half- 
regretted what I had done; the nearness of this 
possibility has deepoMd my regret*; and I cannot — 
I dare not ** 

*' And yon shall not," interropted Theo, holding 
out her hand to him ; and smiling through eyes that 
were brimming over with tears of relief. ** Oh, I 
am so glad ! I cannot, cannot tell you how glad I 
am. For Chrissie's sake, and for yours, and for my 
own. I don't know for whose sake I feel most glad ; 
for my own, I think,'* 

A look of perplexity came over Balph Esthwaite's 
face — Theo understood it, and, by way of comfort 
and enlightenment, she told him something of what 
had been going on in her own heart since the evening 
when they stood on the deck of the Juno. He was 
relieved; but nothing that Theo could say by way 
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of restonng his selfresteem appeared to have any 
effect. He was thoroughly humiliated ; and seemed 
as if he could hardly make his self- accusations 
severe enough, " Slight me as you may," he con- 
eluded, 

*' Yon cannot cast me in mine own esteem 
More low than where I lie ; I scorn myself 
With snch a bitterness as bars all taste 
Of other's scorn." 

Then Ealph Esthwaite went away; and Theo 
sat thinking alone until her uncle came in. Her 
thoughts were a strange mixture : bat they began 
and ended with the same idea. ^'Surely no one 
ever had such a happy escape before," she said to 
herself again and again. 

. After that evening the dark, wintry days passed 
slowly and uneventfully; and Theo began to think 
longingly of "mother and home." ^ Truth to tell, 
she was beginning to feel just a little tired of the 
Dockyard; and there was a certain soreness and 
weariness at her heart that at times craved piteously 
for sympathy. Chrissie Muir saw, and partly under- 
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yet • • . Balph Esthwaite is a happy man now ; 
and his wife is a happy little woman — ^and her happi- 
ness has so altered her appearance that no one will 
recognize her £rom the description given on a former 
page of this little history. 



Some time abont noon on the bright, frosty 
Saturday preceding Christmas Day, the Bev. Chris- 
topher Harvey might have been seen walking along 
the road between Swynnerstone and Woodgreve. 
There was an air of even more than usual thought- 
fulness about him ; he held his head a little on one 
side ; his eyes were fixed on the snow - covered 
ground; and now and then his lips moved slightly, 
as the lips of people who live much alone are very 
ttpt to do ; and once or twice he uttered his thoughts 
quite audibly. A listener might have learnt two 
facts : — 

I. That Mr. Harvey was in love. 
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To this lemaik Mr. Dsridaon made no reply; 
and a look of poplexity came orer. his face that 
Mr. Harreyeonld not understand. Poor little Mr. 
DaTidson ! He was in ahnost as great a dilemma 
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as that which had embarrassed his daughter some 
months befoje. He could not tell Mr. Harye;^ of 
certain suspicions that had passed through his mind 
lately — suspicions gathered £rom confidences that Ada 
had made to her mother concerning Theo. What 
was he to do ? How could he further the warmest 
wish of her own heart ; and by so doing make both 
his friend and his daughter happy ? Much to his 
satisfaction Mr. Harvey helped to remove his diffi- 
culties. 

" I have wondered," said Mr. Harvey, in a slow, 
musing manner; *'I have wondered frequently of 
late whether it would be of any use if I were to 
speak to Theo once more. I believe I promised 
that I would not trouble her again ; but something 
— some feeling which I cannot define, has often 
urged me to do so." 

"I — I think I should," said Mr. Davidson, 
nervously, and feeling as if he had spoken very 
boldly. 

" Should you ? " exclaimed Mr. Harr^, noting 
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iitiig e EUWit nxDfei Woodgreie HaD^ lying softly on 
dtae kmgits ai t&e leafleB tzees, on the Qnaiter-deck, 
OB thit boad kviu Xig^ and sflenoe l)it>od OTer 
ike vokU wishoQt ; within lora and happiness reign. 

f;^ti»T^T>|r the hoose hj the aid of a little fem- 
seedy and <qpaung the door of the school-room we 
eome ^poQ a meny scene. At the foither end of 
the loom is a hnge Christmas-tree, lighted with 
tapers, laden with Resents, and presided over by 
Ada and Uncle Sinu The walls are decked with 
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holly and laurel, a mistletoe-bough hangs in the 
centre of the room, and there is a profuse display 
of paper flags and Chinese lanterns. Mr. and 
Mrs. Davidson are sitting a little apart from the 
groups of noisy children, discussing in grateful 
words an offer which* Uncle Sim has made con- 
cerijng the future welfare of Tom and Rupert ; 
Clara is seated at the piano, singing Mrs. Bond 
to amuse '^ the babies," and Louie is behind a 
screen preparing for charades. 

Two people who have stolen away from this 
scene of mirth are sitting by the drawing-room 
fire — they are Theo Davidson and Christopher 
Harvey. As we enter the room we hear that they 
are talking about Swynnerstone. Mr. Harvey is more 
glad than he is able to say when he finds that Theo's 
wishes are only echoes of his own. Theo's future 
home will be the pretty little Swynnerstone Parson- 
age, not the Rectory, High Stainbro'. 

" And you think you will be quite happy, dear ? '' 
Mr. Harvey says tenderly, and rather anxiously. 
VOL. I. . 21 
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